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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


P AHE set-back which our troops suffered on Tues- 
day evening at the mouth of the Yser is the first 
offensive advantage secured by the Germans this 

year against our Army in France. And it seems to have 

been won on the merits by artillery and aeroplane 
superiority. The enemy’s preponderance in guns can 
only have been local and temporary, though even so it 
is a little remarkable; that in aeroplanes (a subject 
which we discuss elsewhere) is rather more disturbing. 

But the reverse would look a very small one if it were 

not that our unbroken sequence of victories in the West 

had inclined the British public to forget what prodigious 
resources the German commanders there still wield. 

So far as Hindenburg and Ludendorff have provided 

these by depleting their Russian front, their policy is 

now being rudely challenged by the Brussilov-Kerensky 
offensive. The successes obtained by General Kornilov 
on the south side of the Dniester open a much bigger 
gap than the earlier push against Zloczov; and with 
the capture of Halicz on his right and Kalusz on his left, 
the successful Army-leader (one of the heroes, be it 
remembered, of the Revolution) is pressing towards 
Lemberg on a really broad front. Taking the operations 
of the Allies as a whole, they are still moving at a steady 





and not unsatisfactory pace in the direction of a German 
and Austrian overthrow. 


2 *” Eg 


The Russian advance, following upon the Russian 
Revolution, is making a great impression upon the 
Central Empires. The eagerness for peace of the 
Austrian Government and upper classes, who see 
the dissolution of the King-Emperor’s dominions to be 
imminent, has been intensified, and there is no doubt 
that they are exercising what pressure they can upon 
Berlin. In Germany itself a crisis—to which the 
dissipation of hopes about Russia undoubtedly con- 
tributed—has developed. Herr Erzberger, a Centre 
Party deputy with a flamboyant political past, has 
demanded in the Main Committee of the Reichstag 
domestic reform and a peace programme on a “no 
annexations and no indemnities basis.” It is probable 
that he was inspired by Catholic Vienna, and possible 
that Bethmann was behind him; conceivably he may 
have independently determined to voice popular feeling. 
At all events, he was backed by the Social Democrats, 
and the resignation of Bethmann-Hollweg and the 
reconstitution of the German Ministry are amongst the 
results discussed as likely. The demand for democratisa- 
tion, lately stimulated by Scheidemann’s pessimistic 
reports of Stockholm, has broken out more strongly than 
ever; Pan-Germans and no-annexationists are at 
one another's throats (one pamphlet recently distributed 
wholesale by the General Staff demands, amongst other 
things, the annexation of Calais, Malta, and Gibraltar, 
and the payment of the whole of Germany’s war 
expenses by the Allies!) and in the Saxon Lower 
House speakers have been solemnly warning the 
ruling classes that the Army is fighting for Germany 
and not for the monarchs. Disunion, discontent, 
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and disillusionment in Germany must be welcomed 
by us; real democratisation would be weleomed— 
for Germany’s sake as well as our own. But we should 
beware of sham reform measures produced with the 
object of throwing dust in our eyes whilst the Prussian 
saves his bacon. It is extremely possible that some 
scheme of partial ‘‘ Parliamentary ’’ Government will 
be produced which will be, in reality, a sham. 
* * * 


But what is in some ways the most important German 
news of the week has received little attgntion in our 
Press. We refer to the declaration by the Minority 
Socialists, Herren Bernstein and Haase, as to their 
peace-aims. It will be remembered that a few weeks 
ago M. Branting, the Swedish Socialist leader, received 
the statement of the German Majority Socialists, a 
statement profoundly unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of those who want a European settlement on a 
Nationality basis. No such dissatisfaction can be 
aroused by the pronouncement of the Minority, 
which is virtually a declaration of the justice of 
the Allies’ programme. Some questions are not 
faced ; the question of Colonies is openly shirked by 
a general declaration that coloured races should not 
be put under governments they do not want. But the 
European programme is scarcely distinguishable from 
that which was recently placed before the Dutch- 
Scandinavian Committee by Mr. West—who represented 
British Socialism alone, Mr. Roberts and Mr. MacDonald 
having been held up by the Seamen’s Union. 

* * x 


The German Minority pronounce against “ annexa- 
tions,’”’ but they do not exclude “ frontier rectifications,”’ 
and they specifically accord to Alsace-Lorraine the right 
of self-determination. They are against indemnities, 
but they do not rule out reparation ; they oppose fiscal 
barriers and economic wars, and support disarmament 
and the general League of Nations scheme. But what 
is most significant, and what most sharply differentiates 
them from the German Majority (and the English 
U.D.C.) is that they apply the principle of nationality 
to the Prussian and Austrian Poles and the Southern 
Slavs. That is to say they are prepared for Greater 
Serbia, and, if Posen wants to go, they are willing that 
it should go. They attach a declaration of belief in 
universal adult suffrage and the prevention of destitu- 
tion ; these matters are scarcely the business of a Peace 
Congress. The Minority Socialists are a minority and a 
small one; they have at present no influence on the 
German Government and little on the German people, 
but their manifesto in the nature of things must make 
a profound impression on M. Branting, who may 
presently feel impelled to present to the Governments 
of the world a declaration as to the basis of peace in the 
name of International Socialism. 

* * * 


The resignation of Mr. Austen Chamberlain was 
announced on Thursday evening. Mr. Chamberlain 
was not, by a long way, the chief offender in the 
Mesopotamia business; but he could scarcely hope 
to retain office in face of the Report, even though 
that Report may not be taken as a final pro- 





nouncement. As we write the debates in both Houses 
are in progress, and even the fate of the Government's 
proposed court of inquiry is uncertain. Whether 
any such court is needed is doubtful; surely there is 
enough ground for the necessary action already avail- 
able. The Attorney-General’s speech on Thursday— 
he was severely heckled—opened up the prospect of a 
court of inquiry which shall investigate civilian as well 
as military cases. The prospect of the Government 
virtually trying some of its own Members (for we take it 
that Mr. Lloyd George and the old War Council are in 
the same boat with other persons blamed by the Com- 
mission) is very hard to contemplate. Would the 
Attorney-General appear for the Crown? It is impos- 
sible for us to comment upon this shifting situation, 
which seems at present to contain the elements of what 


can only be called a Gilbertian tragedy. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The chief feature 
of the East Clare election was the enthusiasm for Mr. 
de Valera of the young men and women and of many of 
the priests. Mr. de Valera proved to be a clear-headed 
man of strong personality. The register was dated 
1915, a factor in favour of Mr. Lynch, who also counted 
on a very large family connection in the constituency. 
The tone of the Sinn Fein speeches at the opening of the 
contest seems to have caused a good deal of anxiety, 
and it was represented in Dublin that Mr. de Valera and 
the newly-released prisoners were (in contrast to Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, who was the dominant influence of the 
two previous elections) frank advocates of “ rebellion 
against England.”” What I heard while in the constitu- 
ency did not confirm this impression. There were 
certainly large numbers of farmers who, while wishing 
for the defeat of the Party as ‘‘ England’s instruments,” 
hesitated to endorse a policy of physical force. Mr. 
de Valera stated categorically in his later speeches— 
perhaps in response to this feeling: ‘“ There is no fear 
of another Easter Week, as it has accomplished its 
purposes.” These purposes were, first, the “ revival 
of the national spirit ” ; secondly, the “ introduction of 
the Irish question into European politics.” However, 
when all is said and done, there can be no doubt that the 
voters for Mr. Lynch were on the side of safety. The 
conduct of the Sinn Feiners in this election was much 
more admirable than that of their opponents; but they 
do propose a very formidable thing, to create a threat 
which will force Great Britain to the alternative of 
frankly coercing Ireland or loosing her and letting her go. 

* * > 


“Ulster” played a very small part in the election. 
Neither the Sinn Feiners nor the party leaders have a 
decided policy on this question, and they left it alone 
as far as possible. Each side charged the other with 
anti-clericalism. Not much was said about the Con- 
vention, and many Sinn Feiners will not be sorry if this 
experiment should have a successful end. An attempt 
was made by prominent Unionists in Dublin to mobilise 
the Unionist vote in favour of Mr. Lynch. It had 
only a moderate success, but the election in South 
Dublin shows that friendly relations subsist at present 
between the official organisations of the Southern 
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Unionists and the Irish Party. There a Redmondite 
was returned in spite of the efforts of the Independent 
Nationalists. No Unionist came forward, although 
the Unionists have a majority on the register. This is 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s old seat, and it was hoped that 
the various parties might, as a sort of happy prelude to 
the Convention, unanimously present it back to him. 
The Independent Nationalists made a move with this 
object, but were not supported by the official groups of 
the politicians. 
* * . 


The Corn Production Bill has been very heavily 
“hammered” in the first few days’ debating, mainly 
but not entirely by Liberal and Labour Members ; 
but what weakens their criticisms is their failure— 
unfortunately only too characteristic of all their pro- 
ceedings—to develop any alternative policy that would 
secure an early increase in home food-production. They 
drove home their indictment that the Government Bill 
rewarded both the just and the unjust, those who had 
increased their arable cultivation and those who had 
not; and Mr. Prothero promised to consider how he 
could exact some improvement from every person 
benefited—a difficult task! With the help of Mr. 
Leslie Scott they even compelled the Government to 
abandon, as the basis of the guarantee, the quantity 
of wheat sold, in favour of the acreage under wheat or 
oats; but whilst this change avoids the special difficul- 
ties presented by the half-a-million Irish holders who 
consume much of their own crops (difficulties which 
the English Board of Agriculture had undervalued), 
and more directly encourages an extension of arable 
cultivation, it lands us in other inconveniences. Besides 
involving a considerably increased staff of inspectors, 
the new basis rewards extensive at the expense of inten- 
sive culture; and as it is apparently from better culti- 
vation of the present arable fields that we have to 
expect any great immediate increase in wheat, Mr. 
Leslie Scott’s successful amendment seems to have 
drawbacks. The Bill has other snags ahead. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister's reading this week-end is 
apparently to consist of the separate reports of the 
eight district Commissions on Labour Unrest whose 
hurried peregrinations have excited much local interest, 
but who have been unable, in the limited time allowed, 
to examine more than a tithe of the witnesses who have 
desired to be heard. Only in a few special cases have 
the Commissions taken evidence in public, and no 
statistics have been compiled. All the eight reports 
are to be delivered this week at the Prime Minister's 
office. We gather that high prices and “ profiteering,” 
and the failure to get sugar, coal and beer, along with 
the various restrictions on personal liberty under the 
Munitions Acts and “ Dora,” and the manifold griev- 
ances against the wages orders of the Ministry of 
Munitions, form the main burden of the complaints. 
But there is also definite evidence of no little discontent 
at the working of the Military Service Acts (especially 
as to “re-examination” and the treatment of the 


Conscientious Objectors); at the very partial applica- 
tion of the Trade Boards Acts to women’s employment; 
at the extensive suspension of the benefits of the 
Factory Acts and the very long hours of work now 
insisted on; and at the excessive price of lodgings in the 
munition areas, and the serious shortage of working- 
class dwellings in all districts due to the almost complete 
cessation of speculative building of this class during the 
past few years. The twenty-four Commissioners are 
to meet in London during the ensuing week to consider 
whether they cannot agree upon a united report for 
presentation to Parliament—at least as to the grievances 
discovered, if not also upon the remedies suggested. 


* * * 


A Melbourne correspondent writes: “When Mr. 
W. M. Hughes split the Australian Labour Party by 
insisting upon the supremacy of the Conscription 
issue a shrewd observer said: ‘Billy has thrown 
back the Labour Movement for ten years.’ What- 
ever other result may accrue from the Federal 
elections now concluded, it is certain that the Labour 
Party has been flung back upon its extreme left wing 
for years to come. There has been a _ turnover of 
at least half a million votes in the two larger States 
as compared with the results of 1914; and the 
‘clean sweep’ in the Senate has been won in Victoria 
and New South Wales entirely by the determination 
of the working men and women in the industrial suburbs 
of Sydney and Melbourne to place war policies before 
everything else. The hypocrisy of the Hughes war 
programme in its relation to a second Conscription 
referendum was vigorously exposed by the Age and 
scorned by Sir William Irvine, the most consistent 
Liberal in the Coalition camp. Nevertheless, the fact 
cannot be blinked that the workers have deliberately 
chosen the Coalition as the more trustworthy war 
Government, and accepted a position under which 
there will be no second Conscription Referendum, 
unless a grave reverse overtakes the Allies. The 
men who have fallen in the electoral battle are not 
the best of Labour's spokesmen. The Parliament 
now chosen is a decidedly more Conservative one than 
its predecessor, and the Senate will be more or less 
reactionary for the lifetime of two Parliaments. Yet 
Labour will be vocal in both Houses through such 
men as Frank Anstey, Frank Tudor, and Frank 
Brennan. Mr. Hughes may be unaffectedly con- 
gratulated on his personal victory in the mining con- 
stituency of Bendigo—whence he fled from the wrath 
of West Sydney. It is impossible not to admire 
the audacity and élan of his triumphant assault on 
Bendigo and his wonderfully adroit manipulation of 
the indiscretions of Archbishop Mannix. Mr. Hughes 
has not only won through with the aid of the powerful 
moneyed interests of the Committee and (with one 
significant and notable exception) of a singularly 
unan mous daily Press, but he has established the 
nucleus of a new party that may replace the 
individualistic Liberal Party which, between 1909 
and 1917, has been the only alternative to the Labour 
Party he once did so much to organise and develop.” 
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THE AIR RAID 


HE German aeroplane raids over London on 
June 13th and July 7th open something like 
a new phase in aerial warfare. Their design 
sufficiently appears from what was done, and from 
what an airman who took part in the first is reported by 
the German Press to have said. They were not aimed 
at munition works and military establishments, or even 
at docks, railways and bridges. They were aimed at 
London as a crowded business centre. The war being 
conceived as a war not between armies but between 
nations, the idea is to get behind the armies and strike 
directly at the civilian business organisations, which 
form as it were the nerve-system in a modern nation’s 
body. For obvious reasons the air is chosen as the 
medium for this endeavour. It was made first by the 
Zeppelins ; but they always worked blindly, and twelve 
months ago an antidote was found for them. It is now 
being attempted by aeroplanes ; which are much more 
formidable, since they travel by day and see their 
targets; and much less vulnerable, since they are so 
much smaller, swifter, and more numerous. 

On paper there is a simple way of defeating these 
tactics. It is to retain a large force of the latest fighting 
aeroplanes on the outskirts of London, ready to rise 
into the air whenever the advent of enemy machines 
is signalled from the coast, sixty miles away. If the 
numbers, speed, and quality of these defending aero- 
planes were decidedly superior to those of the assailants 
they could not only in all probability intercept them 
before the city was reached, but ensure something like 
their annihilation before the end of their 120-mile flight 
home. Only, it must be observed, the defending 
aeroplanes would have to be immobilised round London, 
serving no military purpose unless a raid took place ; 
while those used by the enemy for his raid can, except 
on the day of the raid, be equally used by him for any 
other enterprise. In other words, to send twenty-two 
machines over the City, the Germans need only detach 
them for a few hours from their fighting forces ; but to 
retain a number for London’s defence we should have 
to detach them from our fighting force all the time. 

As things are—i.e., with the armies occupying their 
present positions —this constitutes a permanent handicap 
for Great Britain. We have to find aeroplanes to 
match the enemy’s on the Front, and in addition to find 
other aeroplanes to defend London against the same 
machines. Herein lies the secret of the relative immunity 
of Paris. She enjoys it not in spite of, but because of, 
her nearness to the Front. The aeroplanes which 
defend her are part of the fighting forces. London, 
which is more than twice as far from the battlefield 
and has a broad strip of sea (instead of the line of battle) 
in front, can never be defended in that way. Moreover, 
we are badly situated for hitting back. The political 
electioneers, mostly Conservative, who are busy angling 
for future votes in the East End by dilating on 
‘‘ reprisals,” never stop to show their audiences an 
atlas. If they did, they might explain that the distance 


between the flying bases which our airman can use 
and any really important German towns is far greater 
than that from the German flying bases to London, 


and, indeed, seems quite prohibitive. The Germans 
have only 120 miles to fly; and since the first half 
is over the sea, they usually get half-way before their 
coming is reported. A British flight from our Belgian 
front to Cologne would (unless Dutch territory were 
violated) be a matter of about 180 miles ; and it would 
be observed from its start and subject to organised 
pursuit all the way. And Cologne is very small beer 
in comparison with London ; while a raid on the network 
of great towns in Westphalia (which would be nearer an 
equivalent) would (owing to the peculiar situation of 
Dutch Limburg) involve a much longer flight. The 
French do not ordinarily, we believe, permit their territory 
to be used for launching raids in reprisal for attacks on 


‘ other territory; it is therefore not available for our 


airmen to start from. But if it were, we should still be 
badly off. The ambitious French night-raid at the end 
of last week, in which no fewer than eighty-two machines 
were engaged, did indeed, it is claimed, reach Treves, 
Coblentz, Ludwigshafen, and Essen; but only the last 
is of really first-rate importance, and only one machine 
is said to have attempted it. The Germans deny 
that any of the objectives were reached, and depict the 
French raiders as losing their way in the dark, and 
bombing mares’-nests. This may be exaggeration ; 
but the mistakes which they attribute to the airmen are 
very like those which were so usually made in this 
country by the Zeppelin commanders. When the 
difficulties of a raid compel it to be made at midnight, 
it cannot often yield reliable results. 

Granted that Great Britain suffers these handicaps 
in the air-war, they are of long standing; and, being 
well known to the authorities, ought to have been 
overcome. The margin of our aerial superiority should 
be such a great deal larger than the thirty (or so) 
fighting aeroplanes which might have been detached 
for the defence of London. The Allies have at their 
back resources in raw material and manufacturing 
plant altogether in excess of what the Germans can 
conceivably draw upon. Consequently the defence 
put forward by the Prime Minister in the published 
version of his speech at the secret sitting does not really 
hold water. He was right in insisting on the supreme 
importance of aeroplanes to the Army at the Front, 
and in making the details of it more vivid than they 
ordinarily are to the man in the street. But the man 
in the street is justified in retorting that by this time 
no such rivalry for aeroplanes ought to exist between 
the Expeditionary Forces and Home Defence—there 
should have been plenty for all. We see more than 
one indication that this is far from being the case ; 
that, for the time, our air-service is at a disadvantage, 
not only in the home counties, but in Flanders ; and 
that the consequences in the latter theatre may be 
(probably have already been) much more serious than 
in the former. 

The situation is not to the Government’s credit, 
and it needs remedying. But, frankly, we do not hope 
much from popular agitation. The air-service is a 
subject upon which it is less helpful than on most others. 


_It is one on which most of the popular instincts (e.g., 


the instinct to stress what happens at home before one’s 
eyes, and forget the greater interests of the Front) 
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are almost inevitably wrong, and on which almost the 
only informed critics are those who have axes to grind. 
Agitation is of value to change a directing personnel ; 
but at present such changes seem scarcely of primary 
importance. Lord Cowdray, who as head of the Air 
Board is responsible for maximising the output of 
aeroplanes, is a captain of industry with a reputation 
for organising swift producing effort scarcely second 
to any ; he has since his appointment done an enormous 
work, and nobody in sight would be likely to do better. 
We feel less sure about the fighting control. The 
R.N.A.S., so far as it controls aeroplanes and not 
seaplanes, still seems to be something of a fifth wheel 
in the coach. And perhaps the problem of the aerial 
defence of this island is a sufficiently separate one 
to be placed with advantage under a more distinct con- 
trol than that of Lord French—whose special business 
of guarding against pedestrian invasion has practically 
nothing to do with it. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
THE IRISH CONVENTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
TT’: argument generally put forward for pressing 


an attempt to settle the problems of Irish 

Government in the present disordered con- 
dition of Europe and of Ireland is that an Irish settle- 
ment has come to be among the things most needed 
for the successful prosecution of the war. That is the 
view entertained outside of Ireland. In _ Ireland, 
singularly enough, the question is mainly considered 
in view of Irish needs. Necessities of the Empire 
or of the Allied cause are not felt with extreme urgency 
in any part of Ireland, whether North or South ; Ireland 
is too far west of the war for that. So remote, indeed, 
is Ireland that some considerations arising directly 
out of the state of war are not sufficiently attended to. 
For example, enough emphasis has scarcely been laid 
upon the sacrifice which Protestant Ulster is prepared 
to make, or which, at least, is offered on behalf of 
Protestant Ulster, as the price for avoiding subjection 
to a Parliament sitting in Dublin. The proposal that 
when the rest of Ireland receives self-government 
six Ulster counties should throw in their lot un- 
reservedly with Great Britain has been sometimes 
described as selfish or unpatriotic; and in times of 
peace arguments might be adduced in support of this 
view. But that these counties should be willing, 
immediately upon the establishment of Home Rule for 
the rest of Ireland, to accept for themselves the burden 
of National Service is indeed impressive. This con- 
Sequence of partition has, so far as we know, never 
been pointed out; but there can be no mistake that 
it is intended. Unionist Members for Ulster have again 
and again advocated the application of Conscription 
to the whole of Ireland, and to suppose that they voted 
or spoke simply and solely in support of a proposal 
which they were confident would not be carried would 
be to attribute to them an unworthy cynicism. We 


shall not believe that their desire was merely to acquire 
for themselves and for their supporters a cheap reputa- 
tion for Imperial patriotism. But it is not superfluous 
to point out that they have hardly made plain enough 
their willingness to accept the full logic of exclusion. 

The case which is made against the inclusion of 
the whole of Ireland under a Home Rule Act is that 
there are in Ireland two nations, and that one of these 
nations desires to preserve unimpaired, and, indeed, 
to strengthen and render closer, the Union with Great 
Britain. Up to the present, by their enforced associa~ 
tion in the geographical unit of Ireland with the other 
and more numerous nation, they have been debarred 
from the entire fulfilment of their desire. They have 
not, as a people, shared equally in the sacrifice which 
Great Britain has imposed upon its citizens. Once, 
however, the distinction between the two Irish nations 
is legally made, both logic and equity will point to the 
pets oe Be that, in separating from Ireland, Protestant 
Ulster accepted the full responsibilities incumbent 
upon inhabitants of Great Britain. In the industrial 
centres perhaps no very great difference will be made. 
Industrial Ulster, that is to say, Belfast and its outliers, 
has sent to the war a very large complement of 
volunteers drawn from both sections of the community— 
from Protestant and Catholic alike; but for the agri- 
cultural community of these counties to accept Conscrip- 
tion is a serious step. Irish Unionist farmers, like 
Irish Nationalist farmers, have been a little backward 
in coming forward. It is true that the claims of agri- 
culture as a form of munition work cannot be overlooked 
and the farms will not be unreservedly depleted of 
labour. But when all is said and done, if Protestant 
Ulster, agricultural and industrial alike, has really 
made up its mind to accept Conscription as an immediate 
consequence of exclusion and as the price of avoiding 
Home Rule, the fact is important and remarkable, 
and should be publicly acknowledged on both sides. 
It is in the highest degree necessary that there should 
be no mistake about this matter, because if, after the 
transaction was completed, after the counties had 
been excluded, Ulster then declared that it had never 
contemplated this consequence of its action, a very 
serious dilemma would arise. It would appear unjust 
to force upon men so grave a responsibility if it had 
not been fully explained to them; but even more 
intolerably unjust that a section of the community, 
in a time of such emergency, should be allowed to 
create enormous difficulties for the Empire and for the 
Allies by resisting a measure for which a great majority 
of their fellow-countrymen had persistently declared, 
and then decline to accept the logical corollary. 

These considerations apply to Ulster; but the rest 
of Ireland has kindred subjects to think about. Ireland 
has been exempt from Conscription from reasons of 
principle and of expediency. The latter are held by 
not a few Irishmen to have been the more efficacious. 
They believe that Conscription was not applied to 
Ireland only because to enforce it would have required 
a military effort out of all proportion to the military 
advantage to be gained. This same powerful section 
of Irish opinion believes that the sole way to guarantee 
Ireland’s immunity from enforced participation in the 
war lies in the continued threat of armed rebellion. 
They are probably right in thinking that it will never 
pay England to enforce Conscription in Ireland. But 
it is unsafe to assume that British statesmen will never 
do a stupid thing, or that British public opinion, 
yielding to an impulse of anger, will never force British 
Ministers into a course contrary to their better judgment. 
This much at all events is certain: the saner mind 
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which has displayed itself in the exclusion of Ireland 
from National Service has always been able to justify 
itself by reference to two facts. One of these is 
analogous to the cause which —— to keep Finland 
out of Conscription. Several years before the war 
the Russian Government, thinking that it would be a 
danger to Russian rule that the Finnish population 
should be trained in the use of arms, forbade the enrol- 
ment of Finns in the Imperial Army. When this 
war came to pass, the Finns, who had vehemently 
resented the abrogation of what they regarded as their 
ancient right of National Service, found themselves 
exempt from the sacrifice imposed upon other Russian 
subjects. In like manner the British Government, 
when establishing a Territorial Army in Great Britain, 
refused to extend that system to Ireland. The reason 
plainly was that they were afraid to do it, for the 
excellent reason that where Government does not 
rest upon the consent of the governed, Government 
is apt to see in the drill-sergeant a maker of potential 
rebels. 

But the real argument in —_ and in policy against 
applying Conscription to Ireland was based on larger 
grounds. England was fighting this war in defence 
of the principles of small nationalities. At the very 
outset of the war she had conceded by statute to 
Ireland the right of self-government; she had recog- 
nised legally Ireland’s claim to be a nation. Where 
the right of self-government exists it is impossible to 
~~ from outside the most drastic of all enactments 
and the one in which popular consent is most absolutely 
necessary. This principle acquired a special sanction 
from the fact that Nationalists, of whom Major Redmond 
was only a prominent example, had come forward in 
many thousands upon a clear understanding that 
Ireland was to be given her free choice. What guaran- 
teed Ireland against Conscription was chiefly the Home 
Rule Act on the Statute Book and the services of the 
Irish troops. But at the present time, when it is put 
to Irishmen that, in the interests of the Empire and 
the Allied cause, they should exert themselves to make 
Home Rule a reality, the British Government is met 
by at least one section of Irish Nationalists with a flat 
refusal to assist. How far this refusal may be justified 
it is not now our purpose to inquire. But it is worth 
pointing out that it cuts away the main argument 
against the application of Conscription for Treland. 
It is reasonable that Irishmen should not be conscripted, 
because only an Irish Government has the moral right 
to pass such a measure ; but if Irishmen were to refuse 
to bestir themselves in order to bring self-government 
into existence, it might fairly be urged that they could 
not have it both ways. If they do not choose to under- 
take the task of managing their own affairs, then, 
under the Government of the United Kingdom, to which 
they leave the solution of all their domestic problems, 
they become liable to be treated like other subjects 
of the same Government. There is serious ground 
for believing that a good many Irishmen, more 
particularly in the farming class, regard their present 
position as so desirable that they are unwilling to 
contemplate any change. These citizens, whose chief 
and very natural desire is to keep their sons available 
at home, should realise that Home Rule on the Statute 
Book is a much less secure guarantee against enforced 
Conscription than Home Rule inoperation. In England’s 
opinion at present it will pay England that Ireland 
should become contented under Home Rule. But if the 
stronger country cannot induce the weaker to render 
this kind of indirect moral assistance, it may, in the 
temper which war induces, come to Ireland with a 
— for a direct contribution in flesh and 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


WO years ago Tue New STaTEsMAN published two 
Supplements on the means of preventing war, 
They were among the first, if not the first, de- 
tailed studies of the problem of constituting a League of 
Nations or a League to Enforce Peace. There are two sides 
to this problem. The first is that which was dealt with 
in those Supplements, the intricate and delicate task of 
organising a League to prevent war by scttling international 
disputes when they arise. This is not merely the technical 
and unimportant work of the makers of governmental 
machinery and the manufacturers of international scraps 
of paper ; it is a task of vital moment if a new and better 
system of international relationship is to follow the war. 
But there is another and a by no means less important 
side to the idea of a League of Nations—namely, the possi- 
bility of so constituting and using the League that it may 
serve as the basis of a new organisation for active and per- 
manent international co-operation. These two aspects are 
not independent ; they are the negative and positive sides 
of the same ideal. But in the Supplements of July, 1915, 
the second or positive aspect lay necessarily in the back- 
ground, and we therefore propose, in returning to the subject 
in this and the following articles, to place this conception of 
a Leaguc as the basis for an active international co-operation 
in the foreground of our consideration. 

Many surprising things have happened in the last twenty- 
four months, but among the most remarkable is the immense 
step forward that this idea of a League of Nations has taken 
both towards practical realisation and popular acceptance. 
Beginning, as we shall show in this introductory article, 
as an object of study among groups of internationalists, 
international lawyers and publicists of the different countries, 
it gradually obtained a wide popular acceptance as the 
most hopeful constructive suggestion for the future, and has 
finally received the support, and has been embodied in the 
programmes, of nearly all belligerent Covernments and states- 
men. This wide and rapid appeal owes a good deal, of 
course, to the desire for means and methods of preventing 
war, a desire which in the early days found expression in the 
common picture of armies marching to “ a war that will end 
war ”; but it was also largely due to a growing conviction, 
among both statesmen and peoples, that an international 
system which finally produced this war had given too loose a 
rein to policies and agents of international competition 
and hostility, and that a League of Nations offered the one 
practical chance of allowing the forces of international co- 
operation to mould the policies of States. The history of the 
growth of States and their policies during the last hundred 
years is a history of two distinct and conflicting currents, 
one of acute rivalry and hostility, imperialist, nationalist, 
military and economic, the other of organised co-operation. 
But the organised co-operation of States has always suffered 
from two serious weaknesses. It has always depended, 
and must always depend, upon international agreements ; 
but the efficacy of agreements depends upon the existence 
of an adequate guarantee behind them, while international 
organisation during the last century, as these articles will 
show, provided no adequate guarantees for co-operation 
and agreements. In the second place, the efforts and forces 
of co-operation when they existed, as, for instance, in the 
many different Unions of States both for political and 
economic purposes, were unorganised, unco-ordinated, dis- 
sipated and dispersed. Now, a League of Nations offers a 
solution of both of these difficulties, and it is, we believe, 
a consciousness of this fact, rather than its appeal to the 
momentary reaction against war, which has been responsible 
for its wide acceptance. 
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There have been three stages in the growth of this idea, 
answering to the germination of the seed, the opening of the 
flower, and the ripening of the fruit. It germinated, as we 
said, in the study. Between August, 1914, and the spring of 
1915, groups of students and experts in many different 
countries turned towards the same problem. In its practical 
effect the American group which issued in the League to 
Enforce Peace, and of which ex-President Taft was the 
most distinguished member, was the most important. 
In this country the group which eventually founded the 
League of Nations Society, Lord Bryce’s group, and a Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Society were all at work upon the 
same ground. It was natural that at these early stages the 
difficult problem of means of preventing war and methods 
of settling international disputes engrossed attention, and 
that the seed germinated in the various schemes which have 
since been given to the world. 

The next stage was the flowering of the idea among the 
“common people.” It was obtained by propaganda and 
organisation. In the late spring or early summer of 1915 
the League to Enfore Peace in America and the League of 
Nations Society in England were founded with the object 
of pushing the schemes which had been worked out by the 
experts. At the Hague a somewhat similar, but international 
instead of national, organisation, which has had considerable 
influence among the few European neutral peoples, had come 
into existence, the Organisation Centrale pour une Paix 
Durable. But it was the League to Enforce Peace which first 
succeeded in widely popularising the idea. Its extremely 
short and able scheme had been drafted by Mr. Taft himself, 
and among its most ardent supporters was another man 
who had practical diplomatic experience, Mr. Theodore 
Marburg. The project was launched at an immense public 
meeting on June 17th, 1915, in the building in Philadelphia 
which had witnessed the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The rapid success of the movement showed that 
the American people, at least, were already ripe for this 
new idea of internationalism ; but it was also partly due 
to the American genius for propaganda. The organisation 
was spread over the face of the land, to quote Mr. Marburg, 
“much in the manner of a political campaign,”’ and the 
fact that in under two years the League received contribu- 
tions amounting to 136,000 dollars must make the mouths of 
propagandist treasurers in this niggardly country water. 

Many a fine idea has withered and perished in the stage 
between its blossoming among the people and its maturing 
in the cabinets of princes and statesmen. No exotic or 
Utopian flower can survive for long the chilling winds that 
blow between Government offices. But in this case the pas- 
sage from popular enthusiasm to official recognition and 
adoption was both rapid and secure. It was due almost 
entirely to the action of a single statesman, and to the 
dramatic revolution in international policy which this 
conversion entailed. The first public sign which President 
Wilson gave of the direction in which his thoughts were 
travelling was in February, 1916, when he said: “I pray 
God that if this contest have no other result, it will, at least, 
have the result of creating an international tribunal, and 
producing some sort of joint guarantee of peace on the part 
of the great nations of the world.” It is noticeable that at 
this early stage President Wilson’s conception of the League 
Was confined to its formal and narrower object, embodied in 
the different schhemes—namely, an organisation for prevent- 
ing war by settling disputes. Three months later, in an 
address to the American League, he made a pronouncement 
Which immediately carried the idea into practical polities, 
and, by foreshadowing a complete revolution in American 
foreign policy, forced it upon the serious attention of all the 
States and statesmen of the world. For he definitely stated 
that the United States would be willing to join “a universal 





association of nations to prevent any war begun 
either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and 
full submission of the causes to the opinion of the world— 
a virtual guarantee of territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence.” Here again the idea is expressed negatively 
as the prevention of war and the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. But in America the idea developed politically with 
surprising rapidity. In August an Act of Congress authorised 
the President to call a Conference of the Powers after the 
war for the purpose of organising the League. The programme 
of the League was embodied as a plank in the platform of 
the Democratic Party for the Presidential election. And in a 
series of speeches, delivered by Mr. Wilson both before 
and after his re-election, obviously with one eye upon the 
American people and the other upon the belligerents, he 
educated his own people in the notion that in no future 
war could America be neutral, and he greatly enlarged 
his original conception of the League. For in these later 
speeches it is upon the League as a basis for active in- 
ternational co-operation and a new international system 
that he concentrates attention, and the possibility of this, 
as he clearly points out, comes from the fact that the League 
alone can provide an adequate guarantee for international 
agreements and the basis for permanent common action 
between different States. 

This new orientation of American policy evoked an 
immediate response from the statesmen of Europe, and 
particularly from those of this country. As early as May, 
1916, Mr. Balfour gave a cautious recognition to the idea ; 
but eight months later he stated categorically that one of 
the conditions of a durable peace “ is that behind interna- 
tional law, and behind all treaty arrangements for prevent- 
ing or limiting hostilities, some form of international sanc- 
tion should be devised which would give pause to the hardiest 
aggressor. These conditions may be difficult of fulfilment. 
But we believe them to be in general harmony with the 
President’s ideals.” Viscount Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Bonar Law in this country, and M. Briand 
and M. Ribot in France, have all expressed their agreement 
with the new American policy. Finally the proposal to 
establish a League of Nations after the war was officially pro- 
claimed as part of the policy of the Entente Governments 
in the Allied Note to America of January 10th, 1917. It will, 
perhaps, be useful, as indicating the attitude of the Entente 
Governments, to quote this document, and the pronounce- 
ments of the present Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
France. The Allied Governments in their Note stated that 
“in a general way they desire to declare their respect for 
the lofty sentiments inspiring the American Note and their 
whole-hearted agreement with the proposal to create a 
League of Nations which shall assure peace and justice 
throughout the world. They recognise all the benefits which 
will accrue to the cause of humanity and civilisation from 
the institution of international arrangements designed to 
prevent violent conflicts between nations, and so framed as 
to provide a sanction necessary to their enforcement, lest an 
illusory security should serve merely to facilitate fresh acts 
of aggression.” Mr. Lloyd George, a day after this Note 
was presented, said : ““ The best security for peace will be 
that nations will band themselves together to punish the 
first peace-breaker. In the armouries of Europe every weapon 
will be a sword of justice. In the government of men every 
army will be the constabulary of peace.” M. Ribot, in June, 
1917, said : “* We echo the noble desire of the President of the 
United States. Henceforth justice must have as a guarantee 
the League of Nations which is organising itself before our 
eyes, and which to-morrow will be mistress of the world.” 

This would be a remarkable record in the history of any 
political reform, but its significance is increased when one 
remembers the immense bias towards conservatism which 
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is inevitably operative in international affairs. In this 
short sketch we have naturally directed attention to the 
growth of the idea in America and the countries of the 
Allies. But the same development has taken place in the 
neutral countries of Europe. In the Swedish Riksdag, the 
Dutch Second Chamber, and the Swiss National Council re- 
solutions on the subject have been debated. Those who 
speak for the Governments of these nations are necessarily 
inclined under present circumstances to extreme caution, 
and the attitude of the Dutch Foreign Secretary may be 
quoted as typical. When the question was discussed in the 
Dutch Chamber he refused to commit himself, but went’ on 
to express the desire that “ after the end of the war a collec- 
tive, international agreement should be created, which 
would bind the States to submit all international disputes 
to judicial progress in a Court, or to the investigation 
and recommendation of a Council of Conciliation, with 
guarantees for an impartial composition of these bodies, with 
an obligation in no case to commit an act of hostility until 
the Court has pronounced or the Council reported, and until 
the lapse thereafter of an appointed time.” 


THE MOST CURIOUS ANIMAL 


URIOSITY is the first of the sins. On the day 

( on which Eve gave way to her curiosity, 
man broke off his communion with the angels 

and allied himself with the beasts. To-day we are 
given to applauding curiosity ; we think of it as the 
only alternative to stagnation and deadaliveness. The 
traditional instinct of mankind, however, is against us. 
The fables of the race never pretend that curiosity is 
anything but an evil. Literature is full of the tales of 
forbidden rooms that cannot be peeped into without 
disaster. Fatima in the story of Bluebeard escapes the 
punishment of her vice, but her escape is narrow enough 
to leave her a figure of warning in the nursery. One 
of the versions of the Pandora legend imputes the 
sorrowful state of mankind to the curiosity of one 
disastrous fool who raised the lid of the sacred box, with 
the result that all the blessings intended for our race 
escaped and flew away. How we have cursed the 
inquisitive person through the centuries! How we 
have instinctively hated it to the point of persecution ! 
We are offended even by the man who is curious about 
those continents of facts that have not yet been dis- 
covered. The curious among mankind have as a rule 
gone on their travels at peril of their lives. It is pro- 
bable that Athens was a city as much eaten up with 
curiosity as any city has ever been, and yet the Athen- 
ians put Socrates to death on account of his curiosity 
rather than for any other reason. He was accused of 
speculating about the heavens above and inquiring into 
the earth beneath as well as of corrupting the youth and 
making the worse appear the better reason. History 
may be read as the story of the magnificent fight put 
up during several thousand years by dogma against 
curiosity. Dogma is always in the majority and is 
therefore detestable, but it is also always beaten and 
is therefore admirable. It rallies its forces afresh on 
some new field in every generation. It fights with its 
back to the sunrise under a banner of darkness, but 
even when we abominate it most we cannot but marvel 
at its endurance. The odd thing is that man clings to 
dogma from a sense of safety. He can hardly help 
feeling that he was never so safe as he is in the present 
in possession of this little patch his fathers have be- 
queathed to him. He felt quite safe without printed 
books, without chloroform, without flying-machines. 
He mocked at Icarus as the last word in human folly. 


We say nowadays “as safe as the Bank of England,” 
but he felt safer without the Bank of England. We are 
told that when the Bank was founded in 1694 its 
institution was warmly opposed by all the dogmatic 
believers in things as they were. But it is against 
curiosity about knowledge that men have fought most 
stubbornly. Galileo was forbidden to be too curious 
concerning the facts about the moon. One of the most 
difficult things for any man to establish is his right to be 
curious about facts. The dogmatists offer to provide 
him with all the facts a reasonable man can desire. If 
he persists in believing that there is a world of facts 
yet undiscovered and that it is his duty to set sail 
for it, he writes himself down in the eyes of the dog- 
matists as a heretic or a charlatan. Even at the present 
day, when the orthodoxies sit on such shaky thrones, 
dogma still opposes itself to curiosity at many points. 
A great deal of the popular dislike of psychical research is 
due to hatred of curiosity in a new direction. People 
who admit the existence of a world of the dead com- 
monly feel that none the less it ought to be taboo to 
the too-curious intellect of man. They feel there is 
something uncanny about spirits that makes it unsafe 
to approach them with an inquisitive mind. We are 
not concerned just now either with attacking or defend- 
ing Spiritualism. All we are contending is that a 
rational attack on Spiritualism must be based on the 
insufficiency or dubiousness of the evidence put forward 
in its behalf, not on the ground that the curiosity 
which went in search of such evidence is in itself wicked 
or repellent. The only alternative is that we should 
take sides with dogma, which is a denial of the intellect. 

It is odd to see how men who take sides with dogma 
give themselves the airs of men who live for duty, 
while they regard the more curious among their fellows 
as licentious, trifling, irreverent and self-indulgent. The 
truth is, there is no greater luxury than dogma itself. 
It puts an eminence under the most stupid. At the 
same time we are not going to deny the pleasures of 
curiosity. We have only to see a cat looking up the 
chimney or examining the nooks of a box-room or 
looking over the edge of a trunk to see what is inside 
in order to realise that this is a vice, if it is a vice, 
which we inherit from the animals. One finds a com- 
parable curiosity in children and other uneducated 
human beings. Servants will rummage through drawer 
after drawer of old, dull letters out of idle curiosity. 
We once met a man who declared that no woman 
could be trusted not to read a letter. We persuade 
ourselves that man is a higher animal, above curiosity 
and a slave to his sense of honour. But man, too, 
likes to spy upon his neighbours when he is not in- 
different to them. No entirely honest person of either 
sex would read another person’s letter surreptitiously. 
But that is not to say that we do not want to know 
what is in the letter. The present writer confesses 
that he never sees a parcel lying unopened in a hall 
without speculating on what it contains. He would 
always feel happier if the owner of the parcel indulged 
him to the point of opening it in his presence. We 
know a man whose curiosity extends so far as to set 
him uncorking any medicine-bottles he may see in a 
friend’s house, sniffing at them, and even sipping them 
to see what they taste like. “Oh, I have had that 
one,”’ he says, as he lingers over the bitter flavour of 
strychnine. ‘‘ Let me see,” he reflects, as he sips 
another bottle, “ there’s nux vomica in that. Half 
the interesting books of the world were written by 
men who had just this sipping kind of curiosity. Curt- 
osity was a form of pleasure, not of duty, with Mon- 
taigne and with Boswell. One cannot read an early 
book of science without finding the pleasure of curiosity 
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alive in its pages. Theophrastus, we may be sure, 
was a happy man when he wrote down the sentence : 


However, there is one question which applies to all perfumes, 

namely, why it is that they appear to be sweetest when they 
come from the wrist ; so that perfumers apply the scent to this 
part. 
To be curious about such matters would keep any man 
happy for an evening. Many people object even to 
having their curiosity satisfied too quickly with an 
obvious explanation. We see an instance of this in a 
pleasant anecdote about Democritus, which Montaigne 
borrowed from Plutarch. Montaigne, who substitutes 
figs for cucumbers in the story, relates : 


Democritus, having eaten figs at his table that tasted of 
honey, fell presently to consider within himself whence they should 
derive this unusual sweetness ; and to be satisfied in it, was about 
to rise from the table to see the place whence the figs had been 
gathered ; which his maid observing, and having understood the 
cause, she smilingly told him that he need not trouble himself 
about that, for she had put them into a vessel in which there 
had been honey. He was vexed that she had thus deprived him 
of the occasion of this inquisition and robbed his curiosity of 
matter to work upon. ‘* Go thy way,” said he, “* thou hast done 
me wrong; but for all that I will seek out the cause, as if it 
were natural”; and would willingly have found out some true 
reason for a false and imaginary effect. 


The novel-reader who becomes furious with someone 
for letting him into the secret of the end of the story 
is of the same mind as Democritus. “Go thy way,” 
he says in effect, “‘thou hast done me wrong.” The 
child protests in the same way to a_ too-informative 
elder: ‘“‘ You weren’t to tell me!” He would like 
to wander in the garden-paths of curiosity. He has 
no wish to be led off hurriedly into the schoolroom of 
knowledge. He instinctively loves to guess. To be 
more exact, he loves to guess at one moment and to 
be told the next. 

The greater part of human curiosity, truth to tell, 
has as little to be said for it—or against it—as a child’s 
whim. It is an affair of the senses, and an extra- 
ordinarily innocent one. It is a vanity of the eye or 
ear. It is another form of the hatred of being left 
out. Not to be (as the vulgar say) “in the know” 
oppresses many people. That is why they read columns 
of the “ who was the lady”’ sort of paragraph in the 
Peeping-Tom Press. We are surprised that no scurrilous 
journalist has ever thought of boldly bringing out a 
— with Peeping Tom as its title. So many human 

eings do not like to miss things. One saw last Satur- 
day how far men and women will go rather than miss 
things. A German air-attack on London, no doubt, is 
a more wonderful thing to look at than a personal 
paragraph in a nasty paper. It is a higher form of 
curiosity which interests itself in this perversion of the 
genius of man than that which merely interests itself 
m a perversion of the stupidity of man. But in either 
case curiosity is the ruling passion. One likes to see, 
as they say, what is to be seen. Hence thousands of 
Londoners stood last Saturday in the streets and at 
their windows and gazed at what seemed to be the 
approach of one of the plagues of Egypt. No plague 
of locusts ever came out of the sky with a greater 
air of the will to destruction. It was as though the 
eastern sky were hung with these monstrous insects, 
leisurely hovering over a people they meant to destroy. 
They had the cupidity of hawks at one moment. At 
another they had the innocence of a school of little 
fishes. Shell-smoke opened out among them like a 
sponge thrown into water. It swelled into larger 
clouds monstrous in shape as the things doctors preserve 
in bottles. But the plague did not rest. One saw a 
little black aeroplane hurry across them, a mere water- 
beetle of a thing, and one wondered if a collision would 





send one of them to earth with broken wings. But 
one did not really know whether this was the manceuvre 
of an enemy or the daring of a friend. There was never 
a more astonishing spectacle. A desperate battle in 
the air would have been less of a surprise. But that 
there should have been nobody to interfere with them! 
. . «+ Yes, it was certainly a curious sight, and London 
was justified in putting its head out of its house, like a 
tortoise under its shell, till the bombs began to fall. 
Still, the more often they come the less curious we 
shall be about them. A few years ago we gladly 
paid five shillings for the pleasure of seeing an aeroplane 
float round a big field. There is a limit to our curi- 
osity even about German aeroplanes. As a matter of 
fact, our curiosity is satisfied. We do not care if they 
never come again. 


THE DRINK PROGRAMME OF 
THE FUTURE 


E are preparing to face the State Purchase and 

V \ Control of the Liquor Trade. But what are we 

going to do with the “liquor trade” when we 
own it? If the violent antagonisms of minorities on this 
question are to be effectively neutralised, the voice of the 
majority should be heard. 

It is only within recent times that there has been in 
England any doubt about the voice of the majority on 
this question. Four centuries ago beer was the universal 
drink for men, women, and children, all day long, even 
at breakfast, for, as a seventeenth-century song tells us : 

“.. .. ale, bonny ale, with spice and a toast, 
In the morning’s a dainty thing.” 

It is true that this ale was mostly, though by no means 
always, of low alcoholic strength, yet it is still a cause 
of astonishment to read in ancient domestic accounts of 
the enormous quantities of ale which were assigned for 
the consumption of the members of a family, young and 
old, of both sexes. Even Harrison, who describes himself 
as a “ poor parson ” of £40 a year, tells how in Elizabethan 
England his wife brewed 200 gallons of beer every month 
for his small household, equal, it would seem, to several 
quarts a day per head. We do not find, however, that 
any evil results were attributed to this habit, and we 
certainly know that the people who practised it created 
the most glorious epoch in our history. Even the Puritans, 
sternly as they repressed all the manifestations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, saw no evil in drink; they 
never rejected its use, and the austere Prynne fortified 
himself, we are told, in his courageous attacks on the foes 
of godliness by mighty draughts of ale. The natural 
acceptance of drink was made manifest in the beauty and 
splendour of the ancient public-houses which furnished 
refreshment to the wayfarer. Next after our old English 
churches, our old English inns, in town and country, 
constitute the largest legacy of beautiful and interesting 
buildings which our ancestors have left us, shamefully 
as we have allowed so many of them to be deformed or 
neglected, degraded into sordid beer-shops. 

While, however, the fight around drink had no place 
in our ancient traditions, it is not the recent outcome of 
a superior moral attitude. On the contrary, it is as old 
as civilisation. Thousands of years ago, among the ancient 
Egyptians who initiated the civilisation of Europe, not 
only was drunkenness common, but there was also an 
anti-drink social attitude. This may be detected in a picture 


which represents a party of elegant ladies drinking wine 
while other women near by are clearly showing their dis- 
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approval. In England it was only in the eighteenth century 
that we begin to perceive a certain concern with the question 
of drink. The upper-class man was indeed free to be 
“‘as drunk as a lord” on wine, and no one had a word to 
say against anyone of any class drinking beer; but spirits 
were coming into common use and the results were found 
to be often evil. Hogarth is instructive at this point with 
his pictures of the haggard misery of Gin Lane as contrasted 
with the jovial happiness of Beer Street. Another influence 
soon came in to promote drunkenness, and that was the 
great industrial revolution which stimulated the growth 
of the population and crowded the workers in towns, without 
either amusement or education. The result was first 
discomfort and then drink. A reaction in favour of total 
abstinence was inevitable. 

For nearly a century past drunkenness and the other 
evils of drinking have been slowly but steadily declining. 
In 1886 Lord Melbourne wrote: “The King begs that 
everyone will dine with him after the Council and drink 
two bottles of wine a man”; and I have been told by 
an old County Court judge that, in his early days at the 
Bar, the Bar Mess would sit down to dinner at 6 and rise 
at 12, having in the interval drunk wine at the rate of 
three bottles a head. It is true that the more drink declines 
the louder become the protests against drink. That is 
the kind of thing we always witness. When an evil is so 
widespread as to be familiar nobody remarks its presence. 
When it begins to attract loud and angry indignation we 
may be sure it is dying out. So when 80 per cent. of the 
workers were completely and hopelessly drunk every 
Saturday, and a large proportion of these unable to return 
to work on Monday, the fact was accepted without protest. 
To-day Mr. Arthur Mee writes to the papers to say that 
he has seen one Anzac lad (not even an Englishman, be 
it noted) from a Prohibition camp, thoroughly drunk ; 
that the young Anzac was an object-lesson in Prohibition 
Mr. Mee neglects to mention. It is not Prohibition, or 
any steps towards it, it is not restrictive drink legislation, 
it is not even the efforts of temperance reformers—helpful 
as these have been—which have produced the change. 
It is a larger and more complex matter, the growth of 
civilisation and the progressive developments of democracy. 
When Chadwick, eighty years ago, wrote that famous 
Report on the Labouring Population of Great Britain, which 
we cannot too often re-read, he clearly realised that the 
true causes of drunkenness were the rapid increase of 
the population, urban overcrowding, the wretchedness of 
the home, lack of amusement, and absence of education. 
That all these root evils have been removed, that even 
any of them have been completely and satisfactorily 
removed, it would be unnecessary to argue here. But to 
anyone who bears in mind the picture presented by Chadwick 
the change must seem almost inconceivably vast. 

No doubt in an old country like our own, with a great 
past of national character slowly creating progressive 
social conditions, a certain amount of optimism is justified. 
In some other countries, without the training of a similarly 
long past, we may witness attempts at a short cut to the 
Millennium, attempts which, in the field of drink, merely 
take the form of Prohibition. Since the war, and even 
before the war, the device of Prohibition has been popular 
in various parts of the world. It is spreading in the United 
States, it has been established at a stroke in Russia. The 


spread of the Prohibition Movement in America bears 
witness to the fact that civilisation in America, with its 
ill-combined jumble of races, is still new and crude, not 
very long emerged from a pioneering past in which drink 
and bloodshed formed an ugly and lawless combination. 
On that foundation has naturally arisen the American 


“saloon,” the almost exclusively masculine drinking-shop, 
which is so unlike our English customs, and so entirely 
opposed to the customs of the most civilised nations of 
Continental Europe. It is indeed scarcely even in accord 
with American ideas, which encourage the belief in the 
equality of the sexes. Therefore a reaction has taken 
place to an opposite extreme which is even less in accordance 
with fundamental American ideas. For Prohibition, which 
enables not only a majority, but often even a minority, 
to enforce a uniform abstinence from drink on the whole 
community, is opposed to any democratic conception of 
society, while, by compelling the individual citizen who 
insists on his whisky to adopt the undignified course of 
going to the druggist to ask for “embalming fluid,” it 
equally offends that individualism which is the most ancient 
of American political creeds. We can scarcely find in the 
new American practice a model for imitation. Still less 
can we find it in Russia. Here we see in an exaggerated 
form all the favouring conditions of drunkenness which 
existed in our own country a century ago. The impression 
produced in former days, on a visit to Russia, by the aspect 
on holidays of what seemed to be a general drunkenness, 
goodnaturedly accepted by all, is unforgettable, and Russian 
novelists, like the minute and realistic Tchehov, confirm 
the impression of the ingrained drunkenness of the Russian, 
in his orgies if not in his daily habits, which we receive 
even from his ancient and beautiful epic folk-songs. But 
in Russia Prohibition was summarily imposed from above 
on an unresisting population which had never been con- 
sulted. The result has no doubt been in many respects 
beneficial, even although victims of drink have replaced 
the fiery vodka by methylated spirits, and the mortality 
from alcohol in Russia has actually increased since Prohibi- 
tion was introduced. In any case we in England can 
hardly expect to find inspirations of reform in the ukases 
of .an extinct Tsarism. 

The method of control which finds most favour in England 
is not that of Prohibition, but Restriction. It cannot, 
however, be said that any brilliant results have been attained 
by this method ; it has, indeed, often produced exactly the 
contrary results of those intended. We may observe this 
in England to-day. But the fact was well known before. 
It has long been illustrated in Scandinavia. This has 
often been brought out by an enlightened and competent 
observer of social conditions in Europe, Miss Edith Sellars. 
Lately she has shown afresh how the law for restricting 
the minimum sale of spirits in the rural districts of Sweden 
to fifty-five gallons, so far from diminishing drunkenness, 
has actually increased it, even though it is optional for a 
district to adopt the law; while in the urban districts, 
where it is not adopted, there is much less drunkenness. 
The country people club together to buy the large amount 
which can alone be procured, and having so much drink 
to dispose of, are tempted to abuse their opportunities. 
Evidently, in the interests of temperance, it is far better 
to encourage people to obtain small quantities than to 
compel them to obtain large quantities. Experience 
proves what common-sense alone might have shown. 

Yet there is much to be said for experiment, provided 
we are really willing to learn and be guided by its results. 
State ownership and control must prove advantageous 
if it enables valuable experiments to be made in limited 
areas. In this way we might, for instance, test the 
advantages of the proposal, frequently made, that the 
drinkers of alcoholic beverages in a refreshment house 
should be partitioned off from the drinkers of non-alcoholic 
beverages, the beer-drinking husband being seated on one 
side of the partition and the tea-drinking wife and children 
on the other side, though whether they are to be allowed 
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to communicate through the partition we are not told. 
Experiment would show the advantages of this plan, or, 
more probably, condemn it for ever. 

State control would be even more useful by rendering 
it possible to utilise on a large scale the practical experiments 
already made. A well-proved experiment is furnished, 
for instance, by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
which during the past thirty years has been exerting its 
reforming influence. This association would have per- 
formed a useful service if only by restoring the aspect of 
so many beautiful old English inns. A filthy, decayed 
hovel of a beershop in some remote picturesque village 
will be taken over by the association, thoroughly purified, 
its ancient features reverently brought to light, new features 
boldly introduced as modern sanitation and comfort may 
demand, the whole tastefully decorated and furnished, 
and it becomes a pleasant club for the villagers and an 
attractive house for anyone to visit or stay in. But it 
is not merely the aspect of our old inns which ‘s thus restored 
—their old spirit is also brought back. They become genuine 
houses of refreshment and rest again, food is as easily 
obtained as drink, and the drink may be with equal facility 
alcoholic or non-alcoholic. There is no pressure to choose 
the alcoholic nor any flaunting advertisements of it on 
the walls ; the manager receives no extra profit on its sale, 
but at the same time it is of good quality, for the house 
not being “ tied,” the Association is free to buy where it 
will. In these inns there is no sort of restraint beyond that 
imposed by the whole atmosphere of the house and the 
quiet influence of a capable manager and his wife. It 
is in such experiments as these that we may find a model 
for our guidance in the State control of the liquor traffic. 

It is not only at home, in the history of our own past, 
that we may learn wisdom, but also abroad. A few years 
ago the Bishop of Birmingham (now of Oxford) visited 
Barcelona and came back filled with an enthusiasm for 
the cafés of that city which scandalised some of his friends. 
But one who has often made the same observation may 
be permitted to say that the Bishop was justified. There 
are, indeed, cafés of all kinds in Barcelona; but in many 
visits to that interesting city I have had repeated occasion 
to admire the pleasant, and sometimes spacious, resorts 
they furnish to the workers. It is enough to refer to one 
such café near the heart of the old town, the people’s quarter. 
Here you may find the worker and his family—husband, 
wife, children, and, maybe, grandmother as well—settled 
down round a little table for a long evening of rest, refresh- 
ment, and enjoyment, while on a narrow stage an excellent 
variety entertainment—song, dance, and dramatic sketch 
—goes on at intervals. There are no restrictions, but 
neither is there any rowdiness or horse-play. The possible 
drinks, alcoholic and non-alcoholic, are numerous, and, 
on the whole, the alcoholic do not predominate, while 
one glass, with a copious supply of water, usually lasts 
throughout the evening. The total cost to the family 
works out at about threepence, and even less, per head. 
The Catalans—often called the Scotch of the South— 
are not, it must be remembered, a decayed and spiritless 
people. They have displayed their energy in commerce 
and in thought for a thousand years; their city is to-day 
the combined Manchester and Liverpool of Spain; it 
1s also the home of anarchism and the scene of perpetual 
strikes. But in this long evolution the workers of Barcelona 
have slowly achieved harmonious social order, and the 
drunkenness of ancient Spain has long been left behind 
by methods more certain than Restriction or Prohibition. 
Here we may well find one of the models for our drink 
programme of the future. There is only one question 
that we have to settle: Are we yet civilised enough ? 

Havetock E us. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HINGS have also been very interesting in France. 
It may be said that the bloom of oratory which 
burst out at the conclusion of the Chamber's 
interminable secret sitting was the flowery expression of 
a firm decision to envisage the war in a new perspective 
and to act accordingly. That men are being sent from 
the trenches to the fields is more than a concession to 
public opinion-—it is a sign of sagacity in perseverance. 
The United States will probably not complain of the im- 
portance attached in Paris to her future performances on 
the Western Front. Many people in London have been 
somewhat disturbed by the allusions in the Chamber to 
“a large cheque of mysterious origin” found in the hands 
of the manager of a “ great ” Paris daily. Nobody need be 
disturbed. "The affair is not agreeable, but assuredly it 
does not constitute a specially disquieting phenomenon ; 
and no person apes & first-hand acquaintance with 
the inside of the Paris Press could possibly be surprised 
at it. Englishmen obstinately entertain illusions about 
the Paris Press. One of the minor illusions is that it is 
better written than the London Press, It is not. It is as 
full of clichés and slipshoddiness as any Press in the world. 
The major illusions are perhaps not suitable for comment 
at the present time. Let it said only that the entire 
conception of the functions and rights of the Press in Paris 
is different from what it is in London; and incidents which 
would raise the hair of the most hardened cynics of Carmelite 
Street are the commonplace material of the daily life of 
a Parisian newspaper-proprietor. In the French Chamber 
a speech such as Mr. Bonar Law’s dramatic confession of 
shipping profits would make ten times more sensation 
than the disclosure of any cheque of any size and of any 
origin in the caisse of a Parisian daily. Not improbably 
the French Government’s clear apprehension of the French 
conception of journalism has something to do with the 
character of the French censorship. 


* * * 


The latest manifesto of Anatole France, about the political 
censorship, scarcely compares with his manifesto about 
the “ peace-without-victory ” policy. The less injudicious 
of M. France’s admirers have perhaps been somewhat 
disappointed by his general posture during the war; but 
even the most ardent partisans among us of the fight-to-a- 
finish policy ought to be able to forgive anything to the 
author of the incomparable pacifist, sarcastic variations 
on the peace-without-victory theme. Few people have 
seen this brief masterpiece in its entirety. 1 doubt if it 
has been printed in France. In Britain the great dogma 
of the unmentionability of certain phenomena absolutely 
prevents its publication. It is passed in typescript from 
hand to hand. The new manifesto, “ Pour la Liberté!” 
appears in displayed characters on the front page of Les 
Nations. It is excellent, except by comparison. Speaking 
of the Government and the political censorship, M. France 
says: ‘“ Under the menace of public opinion the Sovereign 
has solemnly repudiated his detestable and beloved Consort, 
but he has not turned her out: she still reigns by his side ; 
she is more powerful than ever.’ As a fact, she is—as may 
be judged from a recent number of Les Nations, the weekly 
journal newly established to deal with politics and the war. 
Of the “ Notes of the Week ”’ the subject of the first is a 
lecture by Professor Mertz of the Lycee Charlemagne, the 
subject of the second is house-rents, and the subject of 
the third is the economic basis of the offer of the Cossacks 
to keep order in Russia. Our island censorship has made 
dreadful mistakes, but chiefly through individual incom- 
petence. We simply do not know what censorship 
is in this country. We are capable even of censoring the 
censors. The Daily News, for example, explicitly censored 
the Mesopotamian report. 

* * * 


I find that a good many well-meaning and philanthropic 
people are now cerebrating upon rather ambitious schemes 
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for the employment of partially disabled soldiers during 
and after the war. The fault of these schemes, so far as I 
know them, is that they are of an “ institutional ” character. 
Institutionalism is a terrible affliction for free individuals, 
and I can imagine few things more awful than the atmo- 
sphere of model villages, inhabited solely or chiefly by 
disabled men, presided over by philanthropists with “ views ” 
about economics and «esthetics, and functioning according 
to the imagined polity of the New Jerusalem. Such colonies 
could exist only in the living death of the Arts and Crafts 
movement of thirty years ago. That normal human men 
would consent to remain in them is extremely improbable, 
and that they would prove a bottomless pit for money and 
energy is certain—unless the whole history of special com- 
munities throughout the world is a false guide. It appears 
to me that the one method of avoiding failure in this huge 
matter is to avoid the peculiar, and not to mass the disabled 
together. In the meantime the Government is, as usual, 
setting the worst possible example to the private citizen 
in the affair of employing the disabled. I am informed 
that in the Post Office, for example, though there is no 
shortage of work, the partially disabled soldier has practically 
no chance of getting employment. In London some four 
hundred women are employed as temporary sorters in excess 
of the customary establishment, of course at wages lower 
than the wages of temporary male sorters. Discharged 
soldiers frequently apply for light work such as sorting, 
but they are turned away. Or at best they are offered a few 
hours’ work per day at the rate of sixpence an hour— 
equivalent to a pre-war rate of less than fourpence. It 
is not surprising that the offer is almost invariably 
refused. 
* * * 


A vast question is now arising: what will happen to 
feminist energy now that woman suffrage is won ? Sitfrage 
societies are multitudinous ; they are all organised; some 
of them are very highly organised; in the mass they have 
directed and utilised enormous quantities of more or less 
disciplined energy, and they have employed considerable 
numbers of paid officials. The economic consequences 
to paid officials of achievement are apt to be rather trying, 
since it puts them out of business. When Browning died, 
the Browning Society, deprived of its food of obscurity at 
the source, took the drastic line of committing suicide, 
which was very noble of it. But had the Browning Society 
comprised an army of paid officials the probability is that 
it would have transmogrified itself into something else— 
say a Meredith Society or a Henry James Society. The 
oy official, I suppose, honestly desires the consummation, 

ut he may prefer to approach it as the man approaches 
the goal in the mathematical problem—by continually 
moving just half the distance that separates him from 
the goal—so that while always getting nearer he never 
arrives. However, paid officials, and the honorary leaders 
habituated to the delights of command, now find themselves 
irremediably arrived, and it is improbable that they will 
submit to the process of disintegration. In the early stages 
of the war much of the energy of feminism was drawn 
away into pacifism. Indeed, a strong effort was made 
to turn the whole feminist movement into a pacifist move- 
ment. The effect, of course, failed. As the achievement 
of the suffragists is not absolute, falling short as it does of 
the extremist ideal, feminist energy may be canalised into 
an effort to obtain a more complete franchise. But such a 
campaign would lack a simple and attractive war-cry, 
and at best it could not acquire real momentum for some 
years. Again, a campaign might be begun for putting 
women into Parliament. The wild, crude opposition to 
this would be helpful in an advertising sense, but the visible 
supply of public opinion to crush the opposition is small, 
and “the country” would say stolidly that woman was 
trying to run before she could walk, and so on. It seems 
to me that feminism might discover a useful field for its 
energy in the political education of the woman voter. The 
field is large—it is infinite. 


SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE ARABS AND THE FUTURE OF 
MESOPOTAMIA 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Babylonia, or Lower Mesopotamia, is a region which 
has long been minutely studied by Orientalists and historians in 
general. Here it is enough to mention the works of Mr. Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate (1900) and 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (1905), which are a mine of 
accurate information on the subject. But it is only during 
the last few years that the future of that country has become 
a matter of practical importance to European statesmen. Since 
the occupation of Baghdad by the British forces last March, the 
question ‘* What is to be our policy with regard to Mesopotamia? ” 
has rightly occupied the attention of the public. But, as usually 
happens on such occasions, those who are most eager to offer 
advice are by no means always the safest guides. In particular, 
there have recently been signs of a tendency to force the Govern- 
ment into a course which, in my opinion and, I think, in the 
opinion of all other Orientalists, would certainly lead to disaster, 

On March 30 the Times published a long article, entitled “* The 
Arab World,” by a writer who is described as “a distinguished 
authority on Oriental affairs.’”” The theories and recommendations 
of this distinguished, but anonymous, authority are reproduced 
and amplified by Mr. Sidney Low in the Fortnightly Review for 
July under the heading, *‘ The Revival of the Arab Nation.” 
Briefly stated, the view of these writers is that the former pros- 
perity of Mesopotamia was due to the contact of the Arabs 
with Persian civilisation—‘‘ when they absorbed Sassanian 
culture,” says the article in the Times, “* they produced Baghdad.” 
Hence it is argued that if only the Arabs of the present day are 
delivered from the Turkish yoke and brought into close contact 
with the civilisation of Europe the land of the Two Rivers may 
be expected to become once more a centre of intellectual life 
and material well-being. 

The objection to this view is that it ignores a whole series of 
facts which may easily be overlooked by modern tourists and 
journalists, but are perfectly obvious to historians. When the 
Arabs conquered Mesopotamia, in the seventh century after 
Christ, the condition of that country was as different as possible 
from what it is at present. It was then, and it had been for count- 
less ages, one of the richest and most thickly peopled districts 
on the face of the earth. To what race, or races, its inhabitants 
originally belonged is a question which cannot be discussed here ; 
it is sufficient to say that during the whole of the Sassanian period, 
that is, from the third to the seventh century, the people of 
Mesopotamia spoke the Aramaic, or Syrian, language, and 
were clearly distinguished both from their Persian rulers and from 
the neighbouring Arabs. Though the Persians had their capital 
at Ktesiphon, on the Tigris, they called the surrounding country 
Suristan, “the land of the Syrians.” The Persian kings drew 
their armies mainly from the Iranian tableland, which we now 
call Persia, but their revenues were chiefly derived from the 
peaceable and industrious Arameans of Lower Mesopotamia. 
The Arabian invasion brought about a change of masters, but 
the agriculture and industry, on which the material prosperity of 
the country depended, remained in the hands of the Aramzans. 
In marked contrast to the Persians, who had always held agri- 
culture in great honour, the genuine Arabs regarded the tillers 
of the soil with extreme contempt. Mechanical industries and 
even, in many cases, the art of writing were despised by them in 
like manner. Dhu-r-Rummah, one of the most celebrated 
Arabic poets of the Umayyad period, always endeavoured to 
conceal the humiliating fact that he was acquainted with the 
alphabet (Kitab-al-Aghant, xvi., 121, 10 seq.). Long after the 
establishment of the Mohammedan Empire the government 
offices continued to employ Persian and Aramzan scribes, since 
the Arabs were either unable or unwilling to perform such func- 
tions. The great intellectual and industrial activity which 
characterised the period of Haran ar-Rashid and his immediate 
successors was chiefly due to the non-Arab population—the 
mawalt, or clients, as they were called—who had adopted the 
language and religion of their Arabian conquerors. 

After a long period of decline, due to various causes, the land 
of the Two Rivers was devastated by the terrible Mongol invasions 
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of the thirteenth century and, nearly a century and a half later, 
by the armies of Timur.* From these blows it has never recovered. 

In view of the facts which I have mentioned we may reasonably 
ask, ““ What hope is there of a revival of prosperity in Meso- 
potamia by means of intercourse between Arabs and Europeans ? ” 
Who is to supply the labour without which civilisation is im- 
possible? The densely-packed Aramean population has been 
utterly swept away, and who can take their place? Certainly 
not the Arabs, who, even if they were much more numerous than 
they actually are, would be wholly incapable of the severe and 
methodical effort which is required in order to reduce a vast 
desert to cultivation. That European colonists could perform 
this task is, on account of the climate, altogether impossible. 
Help must come from some other quarter. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. A. A. BEVAN. 


* Mr. Sidney Low commits an extraordinary blunder when he asserts 
that the capture of Baghdad by Timur took place ** forty-three years” 
after its capture by Hulagu the Mongol (in a.p. 1258). It is enough 
to say that Timur was born in a.p. 1336. 


MRS. BESANT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the Times of June 19th were published particulars 
of orders served by direction of the Governor of Madras 
in Council on Mrs. Besant, Mr. G. S. Arundale and Mr. B. P. 
Wadia, which prohibit them “from attending or taking part 
in any meeting, from delivering any lecture, from making any 
speech and from publishing or procuring the publication of any 
writing or speech composed by them, placing their correspondence 
under censorship,” and confine them to residence in certain 
specified districts of India, which do not include the district 
in which their homes and the Headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society at large are situate, viz., Adyar, near Madras. 


Had the Madras Government proceeded against Mrs. Besant 
and her colleagues in connection with their political work only, 
I should, in my official capacity as General Secretary of the 
Theosophical Society in England and Wales, have kept silence. 
Mrs. Besant herself, despite all her eagerness to promote agitation 
in favour of ‘‘ Home Rule” for India, which rightly or wrongly 
she believes will lead to that closer union between India and the 
rest of the British Empire she so passionately desires, has always 
declared her intention not to identify the Society with that 
agitation or in fact any other political movement, and I am 
bound to follow her example. 


But obviously the Madras Government has gone far beyond 
any step of that kind. It has excluded Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues from the Headquarters of the Society at Adyar and 
so made it impossible for them to take any further part in the 
local conduct of its affairs; it has further gagged those persons, 
forbidding them to publish anything they have spoken or written 
in the past on any subject whatever. 


; By so doing the Madras Government has stopped the educa- 

tional and Theosophical as well as the political work of these 
persons, and dealt a severe blow to several movements which 
have nothing whatever to do with politics. 


Jn the name of the Theosophical Society in England and 
Ww ales I protest most earnestly and strongly against these orders, 
which are not only a most uncalled-for attack on a Society which 
has committed no wrong, but constitute an absolutely unjusti- 
fiable infringement of the civil and religious liberties of every 
one of its officials and members. : 

The Act under which the orders are issued provides that they 
shall not be called in question in a Court of Law. Further, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India, has 
refused to receive any deputation on the subject, and apparently 
no notice is going to be taken by the Prime Minister or the 
Viceroy or the Governor of Madras of the resolution passed by 
the Executive Committee and by a meeting of the London 
members of my Society, which I sent by post or cabled to all 
three of them a few days ago, and which called for immediate 
withdrawal of those orders.—Yours, etc., 


, : H. Bartire-Weaver, General Secretary. 
Theosophical Society of England and Wales, 
19 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The best reply to the letter signed “‘E. S.” in your last 
issue, on the subject of Mrs. Besant’s Indian work, is to remind 
your readers that Mrs. Besant has persistently worked for the 
union of England and India—this object, indeed, has been the 
keynote of her political work. At the same time she has realised 
that if that union is to be continued in the future it must be by 
the granting of Home Rule to India. Mrs. Besant has steadily 
voiced a constitutional agitation for this reform, and has used 
her great influence to prevent violence in any form. 

Mrs. Besant has criticised the bureaucratic methods of the 
Indian Government unmercifully, it is true, but after the recent 
revelations of the Mesopotamia Commission can anyone deny 
that she has been justified in so doing? Nothing that Mrs. 
Besant has said can equal in severity the condemnation of that 
system that has been made by leading journals at home. The 
Morning Post, for instance, says on June 29th: “ Taken 
altogether, as we feel bound to say, it gives such a picture of 
incompetence, decadence, and lack of public spirit and public 
duty as we might expect in an account of the last days of the 
Mogul Empire.” 

And again the Manchester Guardian of the same date : * What 
we have to deal with is something much more insidious than 
personal misdeeds. It is the system of Government, the 
atmosphere in which the Indian authorities do their work, 
the habit of mind which they bring to bear upon it, upon their 
inferiors and superiors, and upon the human material which 
they handle. ... We have to deal, in fact, with a bureaucracy 
which is a pure machine, but is not an efficient machine. It 
is unaffected by any concern for the human material committed 
to its charge ; it moves by forms and rules which are unintelligent 
and prevent it gaining the knowledge by which alone it can 
function efficiently.” 

I strongly suspect that Mrs. Besant’s internment has been 
well timed from the point of view of the Indian Government, 
who no doubt feared that the Mesopotamia Report—in Mrs. 
Besant’s hands—would have been used as a formidable lever 
for the cause of Home Rule. 

Mrs. Besant’s work speaks for itself, and her critics will be 
best silenced when, in the near future let us hope, the reforms 
she has so ably advocated will have become an accomplished 
fact.—Yours, etc., 

Emity LUTYENS. 

31 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


HELICON 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—When I named the river flowing from Parnassus 48 
** Helicon,” I gave it the title which was a favourite with the 
Elizabethans. Fearing I should be corrected, I quoted in my 
book the lines from the April Eclogue of The Shepheardes 
Calender : 

And eke you virgins that on Parnasse dwell, 
Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well. 


If Mr. Hookham will refer to the ‘‘ Glosse’’ of the mysterious 
* E. K.” he will find that ** Helicon is both the name of a fountaine 
at the foote of Parnassus, and also of a mountain in Baeotia.”’ 
He also tells us that the river flowing from the Mountain Helicon 
is called Castalius. As the first two lines of A Lover's Complaint 
indicate Parnassus, I named the stream “ Helicon.” Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his Apologie for Poetrie, speaks of poets who 
do ‘** poste over the banckes of Helicon.” In Ben Jonson’s 
Cynthia's Revels, the ‘Muses’ well” is called ‘ Helicon.” 
Numerous other instances will prove that I was not in error, 
and there was no need for Byron to add his apologetic note that 
** Helicon is a mountain, not a river. It should have been 
Hippocrene.” ‘* Hippocrene ”’ is another name for the Castalian 
spring, and here the author of Venus and Adonis claimed to have 
been inspired : 
Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 
In the Poetaster, Ben Jonson renders this couplet from Ovid's 
Amores : 
Kneel hinds to trash; me let bright Phaebus swell, 
With cups full-flowing from the Muses’ well! 

—Yours, etc., 

Sydenham, S.E. 

July 9th. 


R. L. Kaci. 
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Miscellany 


JANE AUSTEN 


ANE AUSTEN, who died at Winchester on the 
J 18th of July, 1817, and so will be more talked about 
in the next few days than she ever was during her 
lifetime, has often been praised as a natural historian. She 
is a naturalist among tame animals. She does not study 
man (as Dostoevsky does) in his wild state before he has 
been really domesticated. Her men and women are essen- 
tially men and women of the fireside. Nor is Jane Austen 
entirely a realist in her treatment even of these. She 
idealises them to the point of making most of them good- 
looking, and she hates poverty to such a degree that she 
seldom can endure to write about anybody who is poor. 
She is not happy in the company of a character who has 
not at least a thousand pounds. “ People get so horridly 
poor and economical in this part of the world,” she writes 
on one occasion, “‘ that I have no patience with them. Kent 
is the only place for happiness; everybody is rich there.” 
Her novels do not introduce us to the most exalted levels of 
the aristocracy. They provide us, however, with a natural 
history of county people and of people who are just under 
county people and live in the eager hope of being taken 
notice of by them. There is more caste snobbishness, I 
think, in Jane Austen’s novels than in any other fiction of 
equal genius. She, far more than Thackeray, is the novelist 
of snobs. How far Jane Austen herself shared the social 
prejudices of her characters it is not easy to say. Unquestion- 
ably, she satirised them. At the same time, she imputes 
the sense of superior rank not only to her butts but to her 
heroes and heroines as no other novelist has ever done. 
Emma Woodhouse lamented the deficiency of this sense in 
Frank Churchill. ‘ His indifference to a confusion of 
rank,” she thought, “‘ bordered too much on inelegance of 
mind.” Mr. Darcy, again, even when he melts so far as to 
become an avowed lover, neither forgets his social position 
nor omits to talk about it. “* His sense of her inferiority, 
of its being a degradation... was dwelt on with a 
warmth which seemed due to the consequence he was 
wounding, but was very unlikely to recommend his suit.” 
On discovering to his amazement that Elizabeth is offended 
rather than overwhelmed by his condescension, he defends 
himself warmly. “‘ Disguise of every sort,” he declares, 
“‘is my abhorrence. Nor am I ashamed of the feelings I 
related. They were natural and just. Could you expect 
me to rejoice in the inferiority of your connections? To 
congratulate myself on the hope of relations whose condition 
in life is so decidedly beneath my own?” It is perfectly 
true that Darcy and Emma Woodhouse are the butts of 
Miss Austen as well as being among her heroes and heroines. 
She mocks them—Darcy especially—as well as admires. 
She loves to let her wit play about the egoism of social caste. 
She is quite merciless in laughing at it when it becomes 
overbearing, as in Lady Catherine de Bourgh, or when it 
produces flunkeyish reactions, as in Mr. Collins. But I 
fancy she liked a respectable measure of it. Most people do. 
Jane Austen, in writing so much about the sense of family 
and position, chose as her theme one of the most widespread 
passions of human nature as it is found in civilised com- 
munities. 

She was herself a clergyman’s daughter. She was the 
seventh of a family of eight, born in the parsonage at 
Steventon, in Hampshire. Her life seems to have been far 
from exciting. Her father, like the clergy in her novels, 
was a man of leisure—of so much leisure that he was able to 
read out Cowper to his family in the mornings. Jane was 
brought up to be a young lady of leisure. She learned 
French and Italian and sewing: she was “ especially great 





in satin-stitch.” She excelled at the game of spillikins. She 
must have begun to write at an early age. In later life, 
she urges an ambitious niece aged twelve to give up writing 
till she is sixteen, adding that “ she had herself often wished 
she had read more and written less in the corresponding 
years of her life.” She was twenty-one when she began 
to write First Impressions, the perfect book which was 
not published till seventeen years later with the title 
altered to Pride and Prejudice. She wrote secretly 
for many years. Her family knew of it, but the 
world did not—not even the servants or the visitors to the 
house. She used to hide the little sheets of paper on which 
she was writing when anyone approached. She had not, 
apparently, a room to herself, and must have written under 
a constant threat of interruption. She objected to having 
a creaking door mended on one occasion because she knew 
by it when anyone was coming. She got little encourage- 
ment to write. Pride and Prejudice was offered to a 
publisher in 1797: he would not even read it. Northanger 
Abbey was written in the next two years. It was not accepted 
by a publisher, however, till 1803; and he, having paid 
ten pounds for it, refused to publish it. One of Miss Austen’s 
brothers bought back the manuscript at the price at which 
it had been sold twelve or thirteen years later; but even 
then it was not published till 1818, when the author was 
dead. The first of her books to appear was Sense and 
Sensibility. She had begun to write it immediately after 
finishing Pride and Prejudice. It was published in 1811, a 
good many years later, when Miss Austen was thirty-six 
years old. The title-page merely said that it was written 
“* By a Lady.” The author never put her name to any of 
her books. For an anonymous first novel, it must be 
admitted, Sense and Sensibility was not unsuccessful. It 
brought Miss Austen £150—“a prodigious recompense,” 
she thought, “ for that which had cost her nothing.” The 
fact; however, that she had not earned more than £700 from 
her novels by the time of her death shows that she never 
became a really popular author in her lifetime. She was 
rewarded as poorly in credit as in cash, though the Prince 
Regent became an enthusiastic admirer of her books, and 
kept a set of them in each of his residences. It was the 
Prince Regent’s librarian, the Rev. J. S. Clarke, who, on 
becoming chaplain to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, made 
the glorious suggestion to her that “ an historical romance, 
illustrative of the history of the august House of Coburg, 
would just now be very interesting.”” Mr. Collins, had he 
been able to wean himself from Fordyce’s Sermons so far as 
to allow himself to take an interest in fiction, could hardly 
have made a proposal more exquisitely grotesque. Onc 
is glad the proposal was made, however, not only for its 
own sake, but because it drew an admirable reply from 
Miss Austen on the nature of her genius. “I could not sit 
seriously down,” she declared, “‘ to write a serious romance 
under any other motive than to save my life; and, if it 
were indispensable for me to keep it up, and never relax into 
laughing at myself or at other people, I am sure I should be 
hung before I had finished the first chapter.” 

Jane Austen knew herself for what she was, an inveterate 
laugher. She belonged essentially to the eighteenth century 
—the century of the wits. She enjoyed the spectacle of 
men and women making fools of themselves, and she did 
not hide her enjoyment under a pretence of unobservant 
good-nature. She observed with malice. It is tolerably 
certain that Miss Mitford was wrong in accepting the descrip- 
tion of her in private life as “‘ perpendicular, precise, taciturn, 
a poker of whom everyone is afraid.” Miss Austen, one is 
sure, was a lady of good-humour as well as a novelist of 
good-humour; but the good-humour had a flavour. It 
was the good-humour of the satirist, not of the senti- 
mentaliser. One can imagine Jane Austen herself speaking 
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as Elizabeth Bennet once spoke to her monotonously soft- 
worded sister. “That is the most unforgiving speech,” 
she said, “that I ever heard you utter. Good girl!” 
Miss Austen herself has been accused of irreverence, and 
we occasionally see her in her letters as irreverent in the 
presence of death as Mr. Shaw is sometimes said to be. 
“ Only think,” she writes in one letter—a remark she works 
into a chapter of Emma, by the way—‘ of Mrs. Holder 
being dead! Poor woman, she has done the only thing in 
the world she could possibly do to make one cease to abuse 
her.” And on another occasion she writes: “ Mrs. Hall, 
of Sherborne, was brought to bed yesterday of a dead child, 
some weeks before she expected, owing to a fright. I 
suppose she happened unawares to look at her husband.” 
It is possible that Miss Austen’s sense of the comic ran away 
with her at times as Emma Woodhouse’s did. I do not 
know of any similar instance of cruelty in conversation on 
the part of a likeable person so unpardonable as Emma 
Woodhouse’s witticism at the expense of Miss Bates at the 
Box Hill picnic. Miss Austen makes Emma ashamed of her 
witticism, however, after Mr. Knightley has soundly lectured 
her for it. She sets a limit to the rights of wit, again, in 
Pride and Prejudice, when Elizabeth defends her sharp 
tongue against Darcy. “ The wisest and best of men,...” 
he protests, “* may be rendered ridiculous by a person whose 
first object in life is a joke.” ‘ I hope I never ridicule what 
is wise or good,” says Elizabeth in the course of her answer. 
“Follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies, do 
divert me, I own, and I laugh at them whenever I can.” 
The six novels that Jane Austen has left us might be de- 
scribed as the record of the diversions of a clergyman’s 
daughter. 

The diversions of Jane Austen were, beyond those of 
most novelists, the diversions of a spectator. (That is 
what Scott and Macaulay meant by comparing her to 
Shakespeare.) Or, rather, they were the diversions of a 
listener. She observed with her ears rather than with her 
eyes. With her, conversation was three-fourths of life. 
Her stories are stories of people who reveal themselves 
almost exclusively in talk. She wastes no time in telling 
us what people and places looked like. She will dismiss 
a man or a house or a view or a dinner with an adjective 
such as “ handsome.” There is more description of persons 
and places in Mr. Shaw’s stage-directions than in all Miss 
Austen’s novels. She cuts the ’osses and comes to the 
eackle as no other English novelist of the same eminence 
has ever done. If we know anything of the setting or 
character or even the appearance of her men and women, 
it is due far more to what they say than to anything that 
is said about them. And yet how perfect is her gallery 
of portraits! One can guess the very angle of Mr. Collins’s 
toes. One seems, too, to be able to follow her characters 
through the trivial round of the day’s idleness as closely 
as if one were pursuing them under the guidance of a modern 
realist. They are the most unoccupied people, I think, 
who ever lived in literature. They are people in whose 
lives a slight fall of snow is an event. Louisa Musgrave’s 
Jump on the Cobb at Lyme Regis produces more com- 
motion in the Jane Austen world than murder and arson 
do in an ordinary novel. Her people do not even seem, 
for the most part, to be interested in anything but their 
opinions of each other. They have few passions beyond 
match-making. They are unconcerned about any of the 
great events of their time. I think the only reference 
In the novels to the Napoleonic Wars is a mention of the 
prize-money of naval officers. ‘“‘ Many a noble fortune,” 
says Mr. Shepherd in Persuasion, “‘ has been made during 
the war.” Miss Austen’s principal use of the Navy, it might 
be said, is as a means of portraying the exquisite vanity of 
Sir Walter Elliott—his inimitable manner of emphasising 
the importance of both rank and good looks in the make-up 





of a gentleman. “ The profession has its utility,” he says 
of the Navy, “but I should be sorry to see any friend 
of mine belonging to it.” He goes on to explain his reasons : 
It is in two points offensive to me;I have two strong grounds 
of objection to it. First as being the means of bringing persons 
of obscure birth into undue distinction, and raising men to honours 
which their fathers and grandfathers never dreamt of ; and, secondly, 
as it cuts up a man’s youth and vigour most terribly; a sailor 
grows older sooner than any other man. 
He complains that he had once had to give place at dinner 
to Lord St. Ives, the son of a curate, and “ a certain Admiral 
Baldwin, the most deplorable-looking personage you can 
imagine; his face the colour of mahogany, rough and 
rugged to the last degree, all lines and wrinkles, nine grey 
hairs of a side, and nothing but a dab of powder at top” : 
** In the name of heaven, who is that old fellow?" said I to a 
friend of mine who was standing near (Sir Basil Morley). ‘* Old 
fellow!” cried Sir Basil, ** it is Admiral Baldwin. What do you 
take his age to be?” ‘* Sixty,” said I, ‘* or perhaps sixty-two.” 
‘** Forty,” replied Sir Basil,—‘‘ forty, and no more.” Picture to 
yourselves my amazement : I shall not easily forget Admiral Baldwin. 
I never saw quite so wretched an example of what a sea-faring 
life can do; but to a degree, I know, it is the same with them all ; 
they are all knocked about, and exposed to every climate and every 
weather, till they are not fit to be seen. It is a pity they are not 
knocked on the head at once, before they reach Admiral Baldwin's 
age. 
That, I think, is an admirable example of Miss Austen's 
genius for making her characters talk. Luckily, con- 
versation was still formal in her day, and it wasas possible 
for her as for Congreve to make middling men and women 
talk first-rate prose. She did more than this, however. 
She was the first English novelist before Meredith to portray 
charming women with free personality. Elizabeth Bennet 
and Emma Woodhouse have an independence rare in 
English fiction of the accident of being fallen in love with. 
Elizabeth is a delightful prose counterpart of Beatrice. 
Miss Austen has another point of resemblance to 
Meredith. She loves to portray men puffed up with self- 
approval. She, too, is a satirist of the male egoist. Her 
books are the most finished social satires in English fiction. 
They are so perfect in the delicacy of their raillery as to be 
charming. One is conscious in them, indeed, of the presence 
of a charming and a sparkling spirit. Miss Austen comes 
as near being a star as it is possible to come in eighteenth- 
century conversational prose. She used to say that, if 
ever she should marry, she would fancy being Mrs, Crabbe. 
She had all Crabbe’s realism, indeed; but what a dance 
she led realism with the mocking light of her wit ! 
Rosert LyNp. 


THE STRANGER 


In the woods as I did walk, 

Dappled with the moon's clear beam, 
With a Stranger I did talk, 

And his name was Dream. 


Spurred his heel, dark his cloak, 
Shady-wide his bonnet’s brim ; 

His horse beneath a silvery oak 
Grazed as I talked with him. 


Softly his breast-brooch burned and shone ; 
Hill and deep were in his eyes ; 

One of his hands held mine, and one 
The fruit that makes men wise. 


Wonderly strange was earth to see, 
Flowers white as milk did gleam ; 
Spread to Heaven the Assyrian Tree 

Over my head with Dream. 
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Dews were still betwixt us twain ; 
Stars a trembling beauty shed ; 
Yet, not a whisper comes again 
Of the words we said. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Drama 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OPERA 


NYONE interested in the technique of Opera—and, 
A frankly, very few operas have any other interest— 
will find considerable pleasure at Drury Lane in 
comparing Samson and Delilah and Bizet’s Fair Maid of 
Perth with Tristan and Isolda. The Fair Maid of Perth 
strikes one at first as very old-fashioned; it has the set 
pieces, duets, quartets and arias of its old Italian models, 
its dramatic situations are very feebly and conventionally 
handled in the music, even when compared with the work 
of inferior composers like Puccini, Leoncavallo or Charpentier, 
and are, of course, utterly insignificant by the side of 
Wagner’s dramatic moments ; but how restful and pleasing 
it is to listen to a composer who says nothing when he has 
nothing to say, who does not think it incumbent on him to 
fill up every page of his score with a mass of “ tonage ”— 
if I may coin a word for verbiage in music! The Mozartian 
method of merely striking a chord to support any ex- 
planation in recitative necessary to the story has gone the 
way of many other good things. It was still used by Bizet, 
and by Saint-Saéns in Samson and Delilah, but no man 
calling himself “‘ modern ’—that is, no man handcuffed 
to the Wagnerian school—would think of stooping to such 
simplicity. It is as much a rule of thumb with him not to 
do this as it was with his predecessors to do it, and it is indeed 
characteristic of second-hand minds that they should think 
the mere substitution of one formula for another to be 
progress. 

It is, of course, the intellectual craving for unity or “ form” 
which has driven creative musicians like Wagner to weave 
a continuous musical whole from the first to the last bar 
of their score, but the more successful they are the more 
necessarily the work takes on the nature of a symphonic 
poem with an explanatory dramatic background. This I 
maintain is what Tristan and Isolda mainly is, and therefore, 
incidentally, Sir Thomas Beecham’s production is on the 
wrong lines, inasmuch as the drama is brought too far into 
the foreground, and the “ too solid ” flesh and too apparent 
actions of its protagonists (in the setting of the first scene, 
above all) get in the way of the music and of the whole 
imaginative effect. We should not see the action or actors 
so plainly. Colour, atmosphere and scenery should be used 
to support the music and put the drama into such a per- 
spective as to give the whole opera the unity of magic or a 
legend. In this production the drama is so in the foreground 
that the music at times even sounds like padding, so slow 
is the action and so long-winded some of the personages, 
King Mark in particular. Tristan and Isolda is frequently con- 
sidered to be the most perfect in form of all operas, but it 
has no real unity since from a musical point of view the drama 
is a disintegrating and distorting factor. The music cannot 
take its natural shape, it cannot be built up along its own lines 
of growth, the operation of its own architectonic laws is 
thwarted by the necessities of the plot ; it is as if one were 
trying to build a house, to mould brick and stone, into the 
representation of an oak tree. Consequently,even if we 
relegate the action to the background, we are bound to find 
the music shapeless, with great masses of padding, while, on 
the other hand, if we concentrate on the drama (which is 


the normal way) the music is frequently superfluous and 
tedious. The dilemma which confronts the operatic com- 
poser is, shall the music be a background to the story or the 
story a background tothe music? Wagner’s solution was the 
former in theory, and he wove his leading motives into a sort 
of dim tapestry hung behind the actors of the drama, with 
the result that we get long stretches of dull drama enlivened 
by little flashes in the tapestry ; and at the critical moments 
when the action wakes up the musical figures woven in the 
tapestry suddenly stand out in a blaze of colour, completely 
take the stage and shoulder the actors off the scene. This 
sudden self-assertion of the music, which forms the only live 
and valuable part of Wagner’s operas, is alone fatal to their 
artistic unity, and it is actually quite as justifiable just to 
drop into the theatre to hear the third act of Tristan as it 
was to drop in to Lucia di Lammermoor merely to hear 
Melba sing the mad scene. 

The Fair Maid of Perth is written from the opposite 
point of view that the story is merely an excuse for the 
music, and the proof that this, though not the only 
alternative, is a better and more fruitful theory can 
be found in the fact that no one but Wagner has 
ever succeeded in writing a tolerable opera with the 
other theory, and that as operas, and apart from occasional 
moments of extraordinary genius, even Wagner’s musical 
prose-poems are less interesting and enjoyable on the stage 
than Samson and Delilah—the work of a man of no genius, 
but of talent and taste. Wagner and his followers have 
sacrificed the musical opportunities offered by set pieces, 
trios, quartets, arias, ballets and choruses, and have gained 
nothing thereby but a realism which is purely illusory. 
Nothing is more certain than that musicians will not con- 
tinue to consent to being crippled in this way. Bizet’s 
Fair Maid of Perth, with all its weaknesses, is worth a dozen 
of Madame Butterfly or Louise. It is,to begin with, sincere 
and spontaneous, and if its lyric quality is occasionally very 
feeble and sickly, it is also now and then, as in the Intermezzo 
and the Ballet, delightful—and it is lyricism above all 
which needs bringing back to opera. Mr. Clutsam seems 
to think there are plenty of English composers as good as 
Bizet. I am certain there are English composers as good 
as and better than Charpentier and Puccini; but if they 
begin to write operas—and I understand Sir Thomas Beecham 
is anxious to produce new English operas—it is to be hoped 
that they will model their work on Mozart, Bizet and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, not on Wagner. This question of form 
is all-important. The duet, the trio, the quartet, the aria, 
the chorus and the ballet are the accumulated musical re- 
sources evolved by centuries of effort. The modern composer 
should not throw them all away because one musician of 
great genius happened as a rule to be incapable of using 
them, since -they did not suit his sensation-loving, unin- 
tellectual, non-operatic mind. The only sort of unity 
that is possible or desirable in opera is the unity of the 
underlying idea and of the musical style. To endeavour to 
produce a melodic recitative closely imitating the inflexions 
of human speech is the most horrible quackery that ever 
imposed itself on a gullible world. I get tired of pointing 
to Stravinsky, but there is more operatic quality in Pet- 
rouchka than in Tristan and Isolda, and Stravinsky can be 
derived back from Mozart, where you will find the same 
power of detachment, the same sense of character in melody 
and harmony, the same intellectuality. These qualities are 
the very essence of opera, and a further proof of this con- 
tention can be found in the fact that of all Wagner’s works 
the only one that for its full enjoyment and appreciation 
needs to be performed on the stage, and not merely played 
and sung in the concert hall, is Die Meistersinger. Die 
Meistersinger is the only opera Wagner ever wrote. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EOPLE do queer things. An American author, 
P Mr. Willard Huntingdon Wright, has just been 
spending his time writing a whole $1.25 net 
book against the Encyclopedia Britannica. I have not 
seen the book, but reviews of it tell me that I should not 
like it, even if I liked his previous work—which I do not. 
He maintains that the Encyclopedia is venomous against 
anything that does not conform to English ways of thinking ; 
that it has a “ Presbyterian Complex” (q.c. the Hun 
psychologist, Freud), and that it is, above all, the “ insidious 
enemy ” of the United States. So he gives his book the 
title: Misinforming a Natior. 


ce * * 


It is evident that the gentleman’s chief complaint against 
the Encyclopedia is really the relative space it gives to 
authors he likes and authors he does not like. He is 
especially grieved that Gorki should be so cavalierly 
dismissed whilst “Isaac Newton receives no less than 
nineteen columns filled with specific and unstinted praise.” 
George Sylvester Viereck and Clara Viebig do not appear, 
and, “incredible as it may seem, there is no biography 
of Freud, a man who has revolutionised modern psychology 
and philosophic determinism.” From these slight materials 
his attitude may be deduced. But it is evident that no 
attack of this sort can stand much examination. I should 
think it highly likely that when the last edition of the 
greatest work of reference in the world appeared, Mr. 
Wright himself was not very familiar with Freud. But 
even had Freud had a wider fame then, you cannot fairly 
attack an Encyclopedia which covers the upward climb 
of the race from the amoeba to Wilhelm II. on the ground 
that it doesn’t deal properly with living or recently-dead 
men. It is rather a work of supererogation—done, possibly, 
as a sop to the Wrights—to put in biographies of living 
writers at all. Gorki and Sir Gilbert Parker have not 
yet settled into their places. It is quite possible (I should 
say probable) that fifty years hence encyclopedists will 
want to give Gorki a few lines and to mention Sir Gilbert 
Parker merely as a minor pillar of the Tariff Reform move- 
ment. But there is just as much difficulty if one thinks 
these writers as great as Homer. Their reputations are 
still unfixed ; even the most positive of us cannot definitely 
say how much space posterity will think they ought to 
occupy as compared with Turgenev and Scott, or Anatole 
France and Conrad, and we cannot pretend to make more 
than a provisional assessment. It is only natural that 
when it comes to dealing with the least important of mention- 
able people who are indubitably not great, but whose 
degree of importance is open to discussion, persons 
who are compiling an encyclopedia in English, however 
anxious not to be narrowly national, should be a little 
fuller about English-speaking authors than about Con- 
tinental ones. This is defensible, practically as well as 
morally. English-speaking readers are more likely to 
want to know about minor writers who have used our 
tongue than they are to look up obscure Italian novelists 
or Bohemian essayists. 


* * * 


On the whole, the last edition of the Encyclopedia was 
as nearly perfect as one could reasonably expect it to be, 
There are thousands of misprints in it and many minor 
mistakes. I think, for example, that (I haven’t any notes 
with me, but it was something like this) one is given the 


option of believing the Globe Theatre to have been built 
by one Burbage two years after he was born or by another 
Burbage two years after he died. But the general standard 
of accuracy and reasonable completeness is very full ; 
and the literary judgments, save only for the cursory 
pronouncements about contemporarics, almost always 
exceedingly sound—though here and there a weak con- 
tributor was employed who never ought to have been 
allowed to touch a writer of genius. As one who wastes 
most of his evenings bolting to the Encyclopedia to look 
up the breeding of oysters, the date of Buddha, the structure 
of internal-combustion engines, and other subjects which 
crop up in my domestic conversations, I am grieved that 
any man should have attacked this noble work. I suspect 
that there is a political objection to England at the bottom 
of Mr. Wright’s diatribe. His publisher is Mr. Huebsch, 


* * * 


The National News, after a career of about three months, 
has shut down—with the usual pious hope of resurrection. 
I never knew a paper which died without this hope. Editors 
are human, and cannot bear to face unpleasant facts. But 
perhaps the National News is an exception, and will reappear. 
Even as I write, in fact, a rumour reaches me that somebody 
connected with it has confidently prophesied that it will 
only miss a week: a probably unprecedented proceeding. 
The reason given for its stoppage is shortage of paper. 
This courts the comment that the shortage of paper was 
acute when it started, was so bad, in fact, that a fat new 
Sunday paper never ought to have been allowed to start. 
The other papers resented its appearance so much that 
they refused to accept advertisements of it, and it had to 
fall back on posters proclaiming it “The Great New 
National Weekly.” I wonder if the true story of its 
inception will ever be told, and whether we shall learn 
why it was that it began with an apparent enthusiasm 
for Mr. Lloyd George and all his works and then lapsed 
into bitter opposition. Who put up the money? Lord 
Beaverbrook (Sir Max Aitken, the Canadian) has specifically 
denied that he had supported it or any other of Mr. de 
Beck’s enterprises. (Mr. de Beck, I may explain, is a 
naturalised Briton of Continental extraction, and readers 
who want light on his journalistic career may refer to certain 
proceedings in the Law-Courts, five or six years ago.) But 
if Lord Beaverbrook had nothing to do with it, were other 
Canadians in it? And did any Members of the Govern- 
ment dally with it in its early stages? The whole thing 
is shrouded in mystery. 


* * * 


Until the last few weeks, when the paper shortage resulted 
in a gradual diminution of size, the proprietors certainly 
gave one full value for one’s money. The leading articles 
were immensely stupid, and the general hyperfcrocity 
against the Hun rather tiring. But the news was good, 
the gossipy columns readable, and the special articles as 
numerous as, and no worse than, those in the other Sunday 
papers of the same kind. A long series of articles on the 
war by Mrs. Humphry Ward went far to give the paper 
the stamp of respectability, and Mr. Wells’s serial story, 
The Soul of a Bishop, would have completed the process. 
Unfortunately the paper gave up the ghost just about 
the time when the novel was supposed to appear. This 
serial, I may say, has already begun running in an American 
paper—Collier’s Weekly. The first few chapters—sprinkled 
all over the columns in the irritating Transatlantic way 
—rather suggest, if I may say so, that the author's recent 
essay in the New Theology was a by-product of the novel. 

Sotomon EaG_Le. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Fishpingle: A Romance of the Countryside. By Horace 
ANNESLEY VACHELL. Murray. 5s. net. 

Hayle. By Orrorp Somerset. Mills and Boon. 6s. 

Soldier Men. By Yro. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Vachell can do, and has done, very much better 
than Fishpingle—so much so that I rather wonder at his 
thinking it worth while to do Fishpingle at all. The perfect 
servant, who is other than he seems, does not, somehow, 
strike one as an original “stunt,” and he is not here 
“worked ” with any particular power. There was a play 
by Mr. Vachell of the same title as this book, and the 
preface propounds the riddle: was the comedy written 
before. the novel or the novel before the comedy ? I cannot 
imagine that Mr. Vachell really thinks it matters. What 
does matter is the social problem touched on (not, I think, 
more than touched on) in the story—the problem, broadly 
speaking, of “the land.” The preface seems to promise 
a less ambiguous treatment of the problem than the story 
actually yields. As far as I can gather Mr. Vachell’s 
views from preface and story combined, they amount to 
little more than this: that the old type of autocratic 
landlord must learn to move with the times or he will be 
“scrapped”; that small-holdings offer no solution, at 
any rate unless preceded by the application of scientific 
methods to large areas ; that “ sport ’ should be preserved. 
The owners of large estates must “ concentrate undivided 
energies ’’ upon the land. They must, like the managers 
of “ big industrial concerns,” exercise ‘‘ economy, patience, 
fortitude, and common sense.” Says Mr. Vachell : 

When this theme of the countryside first presented itself to me 
I was tempted to take, as a type, what is called a ‘‘ bad * landowner, 
one who neglects wilfully his responsibilities and duties. Unhappily, 
there are many such, But these petty tyrants are irreclaimable. 
Unquestionably they will be scrapped. And the sooner the better ! 
Hope of salvation lies with men like Sir Geoffrey Pomfret, true lovers 
of the soil, but helplessly ignorant of its potentialities. In this category 
are not included the very few magnates who can, and do, employ 
experts to manage their estates. These few must make it their business 
to spread the knowledge for which, by costly experiments, they have 
paid a tremendous price. They, and they alone, ate really qualified 
and able to put men upon allotments and demonstrate what intelligence 
and ingenuity can accomplish. 


But, if Sir Geoffrey is “ helplessly ignorant,”’ Fishpingle 
the butler, who is the brain behind Sir Geoffrey, is not. 
Yet nothing comes of his knowledge—in spite of his extra- 
ordinary influence over Sir Geoffrey. Why? When Lionel, 
the son of the house, returns home with a mind prepared 
for new impressions after four years in India, and talks 
over the land question with his father and with Fishpingle, 
and, indirectly, with the progressive young Cambridge 
don Moxon, he appears to be up against the fact that the 
estate is already too poor to allow of much risk in the way 
of scientific experiment. Of course it may be retorted 
that scientific progress is possible on lines already 
ascertained, without costly experiments (though, as Sir 
Geoffrey urges, any large innovation involves outlay of 
capital); but there seems a clear dilemma, for if that is 
the retort, then why has Fishpingle’s extraordinary 
knowledge (plus his extraordinary influence) not been 
brought into play before? Perhaps it has, and has failed 
against the obtuse autocracy of Sir Geoffrey. But we 
are given to understand that the butler has really pulled 
the strings of the Squire in all sorts of ways; the story 
itself presents us with the first violent conflict of wills, 
and the butler triumphs. So, presumably, “hope of 
salvation lies with men like Sir Geoffrey Pomfret ” only 
if they are brought to their senses by men like Fishpingle. 
To the mere vulgar economic student the moral of the 
facts, as set out by Mr. Vachell, would seem to be the 





State ownership and organisation of large agricultural 
areas. The State could afford to experiment on the largest 
possible scale without expecting its sons—as Sir Geoffrey 
expects his son—to marry money. As for “sport,” I 
cannot find that Mr. Vachell adduces any arguments for 
it except the usual, but irrelevant, one that people who 
criticise “‘ sport ” are often ignorant of it. The Cambridge 
don, I need scarcely perhaps add, is made to refer to the 
hounds as “dogs”; worse, he calls them “ a nice lot of dogs 
wagging their tails.” This is an unanswerable point. But 
Mr. Vachell, on the whole, writes with a wholesome detach- 
ment from the questions of “class distinction ” involved 
in his subject, and, of course, with a pleasant fluency of 
style. Sometimes he is slipshod. Fishpingle supplies a 
quotation after which the Squire is fumbling, and supplies 
it thus: “And the little less, and what miles away!” 
The Squire comments admiringly: ‘“ What a memory 
you’ve got!” We all in our time have spoilt beautiful 
things by misquotation ; but a world is as good as a mile. 

“* Hayle was sitting in the verandah of the upper story 
of his bungalow in the great tropic city of Mootah.” You 
know what the tropics are. Hayle is a clergyman. You 
know what clergymen are—in the tropics. Let his study 
speak for him (“the proper study of mankind,” if ever 
there was one) : 

Books, plenty of books were there; history, philosophy, science, 
a sprinkling of Latin and Greek classics, theology, of course, and a 
good deal of English, French, and German fiction. 

And besides the books there were golf clubs, tennis racquets, another 
bat, and, on a table in one corner, some spinning baits, a great brass 
reel, and a bundle of line. A rhinoceros hoof formed the inkstand ; 
an elephant’s foot did duty as a paper-basket ; and a lion and three 
panther skins were stretched on the floor. 


Really, but for the books, a perfect study. I would forbear 
to call its owner Hayle-fellow-well-met, but that I am sure 
that implication must have been in the author’s mind 
when choosing a name for his hero. In real life, I venture 
to suggest, Hayle would have married a thoroughly nice 
girl who shared his healthy tastes—at a respectful distance ; 
and they would have settled down to the production of a 
large and creditable family. And that is what is 
“indicated ” for him in the book, and thoroughly nice 
the thoroughly nice girl is. But—enter Mrs. St. Clair! 
She is not really Mrs. St. Clair or Mrs. anybody. She 
is living in sin with a man of the world. You know what 
men of the world are. This one, though extremely bad, 
is yet, in his own way, kind, not to say playful. 

He got on to his hands and knees. 

** Shall I have to come and fetch you ?” he asked. 

** IT won’t go to you,” she said. 

He put up both hands, crooking the fingers into claws. 

** Waugh!” he said, simulating a wild beast’s roar. 
It cannot be difficult to love a man like that. But it is 
too difficult for Mrs. St. Clair. She loves Hayle, and he her. 
He gets engaged to the nice girl, to protect himself from 
his wicked passion for the other woman; and he tries 
to lecture the man of the world into marrying Mrs. St. 
Clair, and thus “ making reparation” for the wrong he 
has done her—regardless of the fact that Mrs. St. Clair 
is unalterably resolved not to marry the man of the world. 
How it all works round I will not reveal; it is quite worth 
while reading the book to find out, for though the elements 
are, as I have hinted, somewhat hackneyed, and some of 
the situations are absurd, it is told in an easy, unpretentious, 
rather attractive way, and the characterisation, though 
obvious, is sincere—does not, on the one hand, penetrate 
into subtleties, but does not, on the other hand, take refuge 
in such mere conventionality as you might expect from 
the plot. 

** Yeo” works a vein which not a few soldier-authors 
have worked during the war, and there_are others who 
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work it better. But that is not to say that “ Yeo” does 
not work it well. His stories and sketches deal with 
soldier-life at home and in Egypt, and he pictures with 
sympathy the terrors, the humours, the physical and 
mental reactions of the life. His soldiers have the courage, 
the simple kindness of heart, the ironic humour which 
characterise the bulk of them in real life; some of his 
dialogues are at the same time amusing and deeply moving, 
and his occasional excursions into sentimentality do not 
destroy the general impression of “ first-hand” stuff that 
he conveys. GERALD GOULD. 


THE NATION’S HEALTH 


Health and the State. By Dr. Witttam A. Brenp. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Nation of the Future. By L. Hapen Guest. Bell. 
2s. net. 

We owe Dr. Brend thanks for a candid and courageous 
survey of the ‘‘ State of the Nation,” not so much in the 
way of its manifold insanitation, about which we are always 
hearing a great deal, as in the condition of its knowledge, 
in the character of its aspirations, and in the imperfection 
of its social machinery in the matter of Public Health. 
Dr. Brend sets himself to tear away the veil of complacency 
by which, during the last two or three decades, our official 
blunders and ignorances have been concealed from us. Dr. 
Brend is far from denying sanitary progress, and he is 
enthusiastic for further advance. But we shall be more 
likely to succeed if we cease to delude ourselves. It is, he 
tells us, very doubtful whether Public Health measures 
have had much to do with the practical disappearance of 
typhus ; far too great a claim is made for vaccination in 
the decline of smallpox ; the panacea of isolation has so far 
scored only failures as regards the spread of scarlet fever 
and diphtheria ; the Public Health campaign has done next 
to nothing against syphilis; the disinfection of houses by 
the sanitary officer is a sheer delusion ; infantile mortality 
is dependent essentially neither on poverty, domestic in- 
sanitation, maternal employment, infectious diseases, 
artificial feeding, lack of attendance at birth, maternal 
ignorance, nor even adverse pre-natal conditions, however 
much these factors may contribute in particular cases. A 
large proportion of the Public Health campaign since the 
days of Chadwick has been misdirected, and not accurately 
aimed at the essential causes of preventable sickness and 
premature death, although sometimes unintended good 
results have ensued. The Insurance Act is adduced as a 
champion instance of ill-conceived legislation, which, 
whatever else it has done, cannot be shown to have produced 
any beneficent effect on Public Health. All these and many 
other disturbing inferences are drawn by Dr. Brend from the 
facts and statistics; and it is high time that we became 
aware of them. Very interesting are the chapters of ruthless 
analysis in which he shows us, from the official records, 
with how little wisdom and with how scanty a success we 
have been sanitarily governed. All this may be very usefully 
compared with the pictures of the medical needs and the 
medical treatment of the poor in London which Dr. Haden 
Guest describes in his suggestive little volume so as 
unintentionally to confirm much of what Dr. Brend is 
enforcing. 

Our practice, suggests Dr. Brend, has gone ahead of our 
knowledge ; and he calls for much more disinterested re- 
search on Public Health problems—research not merely 
bacteriological or clinical, but also into the statistical, 
geographical and social distribution of Public Health facts, 
so that the biological and medical investigations may be 
both guided and tested by the wide inductions that our 


records now render possible. We need much more com- 
parison of presumed successes in particular towns or countries 
(such as the diminution of infantile mortality and the 
gradual decline of phthisis and smallpox) with the records 
of other countries and other periods, which might show 
us exactly similar results in the absence of the new factor 
to which we were attributing our triumph. Dr. Brend’s 
own conclusions seem to point, as the root-cause of most of 
our preventable mortality, to something involved in ‘* urban- 
ization,” irrespective of poverty, dirt and ignorance ; more 
specifically, work and residence in the dust and smoke 
polluted atmosphere which characterises the streets of 
overcrowded dwellings in our town slums. It seems to 
him that these adverse conditions, which have a direct 
bearing on the excessive mortality at all ages from affections 
of the respiratory organs, demonstrably outweigh in effect 
the superiority of the great towns in most of the ** achieve- 
ments ” of Public Health, such as drainage and paving, pure 
water and sanitary removal of excreta, more abundant 
medical attendance and hospital accommodation; and 
even the varieties of climate, the advantages of high 
wages and the amenities of life in households superior to 
those of the wage-earning class. He suggests that the 
preventable mortality among infants now occurs less in the 
first few weeks of life than in the latter part of the first year ; 
and he gives reason for asking for a new classification. 
He would regard, as the special period of infancy for Public 
Health Statistics, not the first year but the first three 
months; and would bring under one survey the ensuing 
few years, when ‘“‘ urbanization” exerts its deadly in- 
fluences. Whatever we may think of Dr. Brend’s use of 
statistics, it is certainly not satisfactory that after half a 
century of sanitation the infantile death-rate should be 
lowest in some of the most poverty-stricken Irish counties, 
where all the ‘‘ advantages of civilisation” are at their 
minimum ; or that infants, school children, recruits, insured 
persons and aged pensioners should all be more healthy, less 
frequently defective and longer-lived in counties where 
Public Health expenditure and activity has been least 
than in those in which it has been greatest. We do not 
know how bad our towns might have been without it! But 
what Dr. Brend certainly points to is the supreme import- 
ance of transferring four or five millions of the population 
from the central portions of our hundred great towns, where 
they crowd under conditions that no Public Health ex- 
penditure can make sanitary, to widely spread ‘* Garden 
Suburbs ” and rural cottages. This is what ought to be 
done, we assume—nor would Dr. Haden Guest dissent—in 
arranging for the erection of the necessary million new 
cottages when peace comes, which the Government is known 
to have actually under consideration. 

Dr. Brend presents an original view of the Minister of 
Health, whom he would develop out of the Registrar- 
General, and whom he would like to see instructing, 
criticising and coercing the Ministers of all the other De- 
partments charged with Public Health functions. He is no 
less original in his projected Local Health Council, which is 
to be non-elective and distinct from the present Local 
Authority (to whom, however, it would have to submit 
its estimates for approval). But in these proposed rearrange- 
ments of governmental machinery Dr. Brend is less con- 
vincing than in his statistical inferences. We must have a 
Minister of Health who controls, administers, and awards 
Grants in Aid; not one whose function is principally 
knowledge and criticism. Nor can we do better in local 
administration than a Health Committee of the elected 
Town or County Council largely controlling its own expendi- 
ture, but substantially helped by conditional Grants in Aid ; 
appointing its own Sub-Committees for all its varied 
functions ; statutorily compelled to maintain at least the 
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prescribed ‘‘ National Minimum,” but encouraged to do as 
much more as the inhabitants will stand; aided by an 
advisory medical council and perhaps by members co-opted 
for their special knowledge; and served by an expert 
clinical, preventive, nursing and sanitary staff under an 
energetic Director of Public Health. Then, at last, Public 
Health might have a real chance of showing that it can do 
more, even by mere sanitation, than Dr. Brend imagines ! 


RECENT VERSE 


Strange Meetings. By Harotp Monro. Poetry Bookshoy. 
Is, net. 

Poems. By ALANSEEGER. With Introduction by WILLIAM 
ArcHER. Constable. 5s. net. 

Five Degrees South. By Francis Bretr Younc. Secker. 
Is. net. 

A Vision of Immortality. By SrerpHen Rem-Hayman 
Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Monro’s early verses were conventional and dull, but 
two or three years ago he began to be interesting. From 
that time he has never looked back, and he is still moving in 
the queer, unreal world which he then discovered, sometimes 
stumbling in mere blindness and sometimes receiving 
singular revelations. The fault of his new manner is that 
he does not understand it himself and dares not try to 
understand it. He really does not know, when he has 
written a poem, whether it is strange because it is new and 
good or because it is merely foolish; he seems to know 
very little more of what he writes than that it is strange ; 
and, though he gets other and more valuable effects, he 
aims only at strangeness. Thus he can write quite com- 
placently : 

The stars must make an awful noise 
In whirling round the sky, 


and he can also write the obscure but moving poem Tees, the 
fresh, delightful Week-End sonnets, and such an odd, 
exciting flash of thought as this : 

If suddenly a clod of earth should rise 

And walk about, and breathe, and speak, and love, 


How one would tremble, and in what surprise 

Gasp: ‘* Can you move?” 

I see men walking and I always feel: 

‘** Earth! how have you done this? What can you be ?’ 
I can’t learn how to know men, or conceal 

How strange they are to me. 


His good pieces are so unusual in their quality as to make 
the bad unreasonably irritating ; but he is a somnambulist 
poet, and, if one were to wake him, good and bad might 
easily perish together. 

The verse of Mr. Alan Seeger is a very different matter. 
He knew invariably what he was doing and the reader 
knows too; but we must own to preferring the story Mr. 
Archer tells of him to anything which he wrote. He was 
an American who had lived in Mexico, Paris, and London, 
and who enlisted in the Foreign Legion in the first month 
of the war. He fought through the first winter campaign 
and the great September offensive, and was killed at the 
beginning of the Somme in his twenty-ninth year. He 
lived a full, happy life and died a fine death; but it is 
difficult to find more in his verses than a graceful fluency 
and the negative virtue of avoiding mistakes. There are 
too many echoes in his work, and if, as Mr. Archer claims, 
he was “ the vassal of none,” he escaped by being, as Mr. 
Archer admits, “ the disciple of many ’”’—of far too many, 
we would add, for his own talent fully to appear. He was 
at his best when he threw the hot loveliness of Mexico into a 
conventionally romantic shape, as in the Ode to Ontares : 


Thou lamp of the swart lover to his tryst, 
O’er planted acres at the jungle’s rim 
Reeking with orange-flower and tuberose, 
Dear to his eyes thy ruddy splendour glows 
Among the palms where beauty waits for him. 


Mr. Brett Young is not so smooth or so luxurious as 
Seeger, but he is much profounder and more passionate. 
His nature responds to the world a little too slowly, perhaps, 
for poetry ; but the response, when it comes, is deep and 
powerful. He has certain difficulties with rhyme, rhythm 
and diction, and, though he conquers them, they leave his 
verse a little awkward, a little crabbed and a little stilted, 
Yet it has an accent of nobility and seriousness, which is 
increased, perhaps, by the effort it has cost and certainly 
by the fact that all these pieces are the outcome of hard 
and sustained thinking. His poems all deal, directly or 
by way of contrast, with the campaign in German East 
Africa, in which he has taken part, and express sincerely 
the feelings of a man very willing to be a soldier, but shocked 
by the necessity. There is nothing more affecting in his 
book than these lines from On a Subaltern Killed in Action : 

And the firing died away and the night fell 

On our battle. Only in the sullen sky 

A prairie fire, with huge fantastic flame 

Leapt lighting dark clouds charged with thunder. 

And my heart was sick with shame 

That there, in death, he should lie, 

Crying: ‘* Oh, why am I alive, I wonder?” 
But the best whole poems are The Joyous Lover and the 
long piece Testament, which, with a rhythm and attitude of 
mind akin to prose, engages the mind by the earnestness 
and sincerity of its thought. 

Mr. Reid-Hayman resembles Alan Seeger more closely 
than any other of these writers; the chief difference is 
probably that he has never been to Mexico. But if Seeger 
was a disciple of many poets, Mr. Reid-Hayman reminds 
the reader of a dog with many masters. He exhibits a 
touching and solemn devotion to almost every poet who has 
ever written, and his Vision of Immortality may be described 
as the quintessence of all that was perishable and common- 
place in nineteenth-century verse. He is thoroughly at 
home in the universe and cries : 

** Oh! wondrous void, illimitable !—all 

Ye constellations in appointed place!” 
He overhears a long and tedious conversation between the 
Spirit of Nature and a man of straw who is merely called a 


Spirit. On the last page he comes to this conclusion : 
Content I see 
In every human face, in nature’s art, 
A purpose moulding my high destiny. 
Teach me but as a man to play my part. 
It is enough. 
It is. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


The Expansion of Europe. By Ramsay Murr. Constable. 
6s. net. 

Professor Ramsay Muir is a professor of history at a great 
university, and he has a considerable reputation in this 
country. Last year he published a book, Nationalism and 
Internationalism, which received a great deal of praise. 
The present volume is a kind of sequel to that work: it 
ought to be a serious contribution to historical knowledge, 
and by its title it challenges comparison with a book which 
in its day was famous and exercised great influence upon 
British political thought. All these facts make it reasonable 
to judge Professor Muir from a standard rather higher than 
that of the ordinary and ignorant book-maker. Judged 
from those standards the book is extremely disappointing. 
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It should be possible at this precise moment of time for a 
man with a little imagination and some expert historical 
knowledge to write a most valuable little book in 250 pages 
dealing with the expansion of Europe, its government and 
its civilisation, into and over the other five continents. 
Professor Muir has completely failed. Although he is prob- 
ably himself unaware of it, he has fallen into the evil habit 
which has been the curse of German historians, of writing 
history from the point of view of the political pamphlet 
and of making a science subserve the ends of a temporary 
passion. The only real value of his book is in its being a 
national squib directed against Germany, or a candle placed 
on the altar of the British Empire. But Professor Muir 
might well leave squib-making to lesser persons, and the 
achievements and value of the British Empire are too 
high to require candles and altars which are bad imitations 
of similar articles very commonly made in Germany. 

The first part of Professor Muir’s book escapes the charge 
which we have made above, because it deals with the 
expansion of Europe before the nineteenth century. Whether 
it was worth while devoting 100 pages to events which 
may be read of in ordinary text-books seems to us doubtful, 
but at any rate these chapters give an adequate summary 
of the peaceful and warlike, the commercial and administra- 
tive, penetration of America, Asia and Africa from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. It is to the latter 
portion of his work that our objection applies. It is not 
easy to prove our statements by a bare quotation of chapter 
and verse, though we shall try to do so. The difference 
between history and a political or national squib may consist 
largely in the writer’s attitude and atmosphere. Now the 
atmosphere of Professor Ramsay Muir’s narrative is com- 
posed of praise of the British Empire and _ hostility 
to Germany. That, of course, is by no means a decisive 
condemnation. It is, however, decisive when the atmosphere 
becomes so overwhelming as to distort the vision of the 
reader. Here are some instances in which that dis- 
tortion takes place. Much can be properly said against 
the methods of acquisition of the German colonial 
empire in Africa and against the methods of its 
administration. But Germany has not been the only 
sinner in Africa. If Professor Muir is writing a political 
pamphlet against Germany, he is justified in passing over 
all the other sinners ; he is not justified if he is writing a 
serious historical work about the expansion of Europe in 
Africa. He gives a distorted picture, and the same kind 
of distortion extends to details. When Professor Muir 
comes to deal with the actual acquisitions of Germany in 
Africa, ke makes a particular point of the fact that “ in 
every case British trade had previously been far more 
active than German in these regions: yet although the 
protectionist policy of Germany threatened to eradicate 
all rival interests, no serious difficulties were raised.” But 
in the first place British interests were predominant in 
territory seized by other countries—for example, the Ivory 
Coast annexed by France in 1891—and no mention is made 
throughout this book of the fact that the protectionist 
policy of Germany was not extended to her colonies in 
anything like the extreme form in which the protectionist 
policy of some other Great Powers was extended to their 
colonial acquisitions. In fact the uninstructed reader would 
certainly infer from the passage quoted and from another 
passage on page 164 that Britain alone maintained free 
trade in colonial possessions and that Germany was among 
the worst sinners in protectionism. 

The same kind of distortion extends to Professor Muir’s 
view of purely domestic affairs in the British Empire. For 
example, in South Africa the native question has certainly 
not been solved satisfactorily. It is a question of racial 
equality or ascendancy. Many lamentably unjust acts 





have been done in a very difficult situation. They have 
often been done on the plea that South Africa is “ a white 
man’s country.” On page 111, Professor Muir repeats 
this statement that South Africa is a white man’s country 
and supports it by the statement that the Bantu tribes were 
‘“* more recent immigrants than the white men themselves.” 
Nobody reading this would realise (a) that when the Dutch 
settled in South Africa 250 years ago, the country was in 
the south-west occupied by Hottentots and Bushmen who 
are certainly not white men, and (b) that the Bantu tribes 
in the south-east already occupied Algoa Bay. Professor 
Muir does not touch upon what is much the most important 
question for Englishmen in Africa—namely, this problem 
of the racial ascendancy of white over black. Yet he finds 
space to tell us that the issue of the Boer War was that 
“of racial ascendancy against racial equality, and as 
her traditions bade her, Britain fought for racial equality.’ 
The statement may be true, but the neglect of the other 
problem involved just marks the difference between the 
political pamphleteer and the scientific historian. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


God and Mr. Wells. By Wittiam Arcuer. Watts. Is. 9d. net. 


It was to be expected that Mr. Wells’s new book would disturb the 
old-fashioned rationalists more than the orthodox. Indeed, what 
with Bergson and Dr. McDougall and Sir Oliver Lodge, the R.P.A. 
has plenty of work on its hands. A good deal of Mr. Archer’s essay 
is excellent argument, good Scotch argument, and a little of it is sound 
stuff in itself. For instance, he makes good use of Pascal's great 
contention as to the futility of mere size. But so much of the book 
is spoiled by prejudice and bad logic that we fear it will be 
ignored by those to whom Mr. Wells’s warm-hearted mythology appeals. 
To take a few sentences. Mr. Archer has the queerest idea of cause 
and effect. ‘* God spoke through Jesus, and the result was Arianism 
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and Athanasianism, the Papacy, the Holy Office, the Thirty Years’ 
War, massacres beyond computation, and the slowly calcined flesh 
of an innumerable army of martyrs”; or, again, *‘ It was all very 
well for chilly New England transcendentalism to ‘ hitch its waggon 
to a star,’ but the result is that Boston is governed by a Roman Catholic 
Archbishop.” And, one might add, Maeterlinck deserted the faith 
of his fathers ; but the result is the Germans have invaded Belgium. 
Almost as serious are the lapses into prejudice or misstatement : 
‘* It has sometimes seemed to me that the one great advantage of 
Western Christianity lies in the fact that nobody very seriously believes 
in it. * Nobody’ is not a mathematically accurate expression, but 
it is quite in the line of the truth.” It is too frequent a habit of Mr. 
Archer’s to indulge in statements of that sort and worse ; and he even 
allows himself to call Francis Thompson a ‘‘ creature of transcendent 
vision, who made a strange pretence of wearing the blinkers of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” Mr. Archer should be above that kind 
of petty bias. He wanted to quote Thompson for his own purposes, 
remembered he is ever a Papist, and, thinking this awkward, stated 
that Thompson was dishonest and insincere. It is a peculiarly 
ridiculous blunder to make in the case of a man whose poetry is almost 
unintelligible to those unacquainted with Catholic theology. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH some brokers have been opposed to 
A Saturday closing of the Stock Exchange, alleging 
that it leads to loss of business, there are none who 
regret that that institution was closed on Saturday last on 
the occasion of the air raid, which, more than business, has 
occupied the minds of members during the week. This is not 
the place to discuss the advisability of official warnings, but 
there is no doubt that the City does not approve of a system 
whereby some institutions receive warnings and others not, 
for it merely facilitates the spread of rumours. The Financier 
makes the following neat comment :—‘* Meanwhile, we must 
all cultivate the habit of diving into the nearest dug-out. In 
the old days of ‘ wine-shades ’ and ‘ coal-holes’ the habit 
was second nature with many City men, but we have altered 
all that in these strenuous times.”” Apart from industrials, 
there is not very much business doing. 


* * * 


In connection with steamship profits, it is interesting to 
note that the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, which, 
in 1914 made a profit of £14,500, and in 1915 £119,100, earned 
last year £312,200, but that, as this Company was allowed 
two years ago to transfer its domicile from the United 
Kingdom to Hong-Kong, it escapes our excess profits duty. 
The fortunate holders of the Deferred Ordinary therefore 
receive a dividend of 50 per cent., as compared with 16 per 
cent. for 1915, 3 per cent. for 1914, and 5 per cent. for 1913. 
This question of transferring the domicile of companies will 
have to occupy the attention of legislators in most European 
countries, or a good deal of taxation will be escaped. On the 
other hand, it would seem somewhat arbitrary to prevent a 
Company trading wholly in the Argentine, say, from becom- 
ing a Company registered under Argentine laws. There are 
so many ways of evading restrictive laws of this nature. 
What is to prevent an English Company from selling its 
assets in exchange for shares in a Company domiciled else- 
where, and distributing such shares to its shareholders ? 


* ok * 


The Report for the year ended the 81st March last of the 
General Electric Company shows that this well-managed 
Company is making excellent progress. The net profit for 
the year is shown as £265,220, as compared with £196,275 
for the previous year. Out of this profit £11,477 is allocated 
to grants to dependents of men on active service, and 
£18,468 to employees’ and managing director’s bonus. The 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares remains unchanged at the 
rate of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, but the directors 


make a proposal which calls for comment, in that they ask 
the shareholders to authorise the payment of the dividend on 
the 6 per cent. Preference Shares being made free of income- 
tax. This is equivalent to raising the dividend on the 
Preference Shares from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., and the 
directors put forward no reason in justification of their 
action. Selfridge’s did the same thing quite recently, but in 
that case all the Ordinary Shares were held by Mr. Selfridge 
himself, who was quite entitled to perform this generous 
action at his own expense. In the case of the General 
Electric Company, however, the directors calmly asked the 
ordinary shareholders, without a word of explanation, to 
surrender part of the profits that would have gone to them. 
It is clear that if this sort of thing is encouraged it will 
facilitate operations in Preference Shares by persons who 
happen to become acquainted with the directors’ intentions 
before the shareholders themselves, and it is to be hoped that 
at the general meeting called for Tuesday next the ordinary 
shareholders will oppose this uncalled-for gift of £10,500 to 
holders of another class of share, which was acquired by its 
possessors on the understanding that they should receive 
the fixed rate of 6 per cent. per annum, subject to income-tax. 


* * * 


Prior to the war, British Government Stocks were not 
transferable in the way that all other Stocks are—viz., by a 
deed of transfer—but were “inscribed” in the books at the 
Bank of England, and could be transferred only by the 
holder in person, who had to attend at the Bank of England 
and have his identity vouched for (for a fee) by a stock- 
broker. If the seller could not attend in person it was 
possible to dispense with his presence, provided he executed 
a power of attorney appointing someone else to sign the 
register on his behalf. All this entailed extra cost and 
trouble in the way of Stamp Duty and fees. In connection 
with the new War Loans, however, these charges have been 
abolished, so that only the broker’s charge for identification, 
or arranging for the power of attorney, remains. The 
cumbrous procedure referred to above had given rise to 
numerous complaints for years past, and in connection with 
the new Loans the Treasury wisely allowed for their issue 
either in the old inscribed form or—and herein lay the inno- 
vation—in the shape of ordinary registered Stock trans- 
ferable in the same way as all other Stocks known in this 
country. This evidence of being up-to-date was as startling 
as it is commendable, and is equivalent to recognition of the 
fact (still lacking in one or two great banks in London) that 
the quill pen is gradually being superseded by the steel nib. 
There is, however, a hitch somewhere, for holders of regis- 
tered War Loan are now finding themselves at a disadvantage 
when they come to sell. I write with the actual facts before 
me. A Company requiring funds sold £10,000 of War Loan 
which it had taken up in the new registered form. The name 
of the new holder was furnished and the transfer was pro- 
perly executed. The jobbers, however, refuse to pay for the 
Stock until the new certificate in the name of the transferee 
is actually issued by the Bank of England, which occupies 
ten days or a fortnight. On inquiry of various stockbrokers 
I am informed that this practice has been decided upon by 
the market, but that where the reverse of the operation 
occurs—i.e., where the investor buys some registered War 
Loan—he has to pay for it immediately he is furnished with 
the transfer. There may be a case for the market, and, if so, 
perhaps some reader will present it for publication in these 
notes; but as the matter stands, it looks as though some 
people desired to render unpopular the modern form of 
registered Stock as applied to War Loan. Anything pre- 
ventable that tends to render War Loans unpopular should 
be abolished, and it is to be hoped that the authorities will 
look into this matter. Emit Davies. 
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| In a lengthy introductory article, entitled:— 
“A POLICY OF INVESTMENT 
TO MEET EXISTING CONDITIONS," 
the whole question of investment is envisaged from 
| the a of present-day circumstances. The 
volume also contains yield tables and numerous 
hints regarding income tax, methods of obtaining 
capital appreciation, etc., of the utmost value to 
every investor. 
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KILLED in Air Raid over London, on morning Saturday, 
July 7th, 1917, HENRY LITCHFIELD Woops, Poet, 
Novelist, Thinker, Socialist Editor “‘ Link,’’ member 
Fabian Society and City of London I.L.P. 


WE place on record our inexpressible grief for the loss of 
our dearest friend, our tutor, our spiritual guide. Ours 
was an holy, indestructible friendship. Now our Trinity has 
been unexpectedly shattered, for its chief member is 
destroyed. To his memory will our lives henceforth be 
devoted to the preservation of his works. Our sorrow can 
never be alleviated, our loss never forgotten. 

EDWARD WILLIAMSON MASON, Conscientious Objector 

(serving 3rd term imprisonment), Northallerton 

Prison, and JACOB ZIMMERMAN. 
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